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THE ENGRAVING. 

The Cayuga Lake attains its greatest breadth 
near te Village*uf Aurora, which, in the Engra- 
ving, is seen across a small bay on the eastern 
shore. On looking down the Lake,’ Levana 
Point, two miles below, projects on the right 
hand, and a sort of Point-no-Point appears on 
the left in the distance. 

A steamer called The Enterprise, was first 
started on this Lake in 1820, by Captain Oliver 
Phelps, & Co. It was an important acquisition 
to the commerce of the country, and as the » id- 
dle section of the Erie Canal was first naviga- 
ted that season, a new era opencd for the culti- 
vators of the fertile lands which surround this 
delightful water. Fourteen canal boats have 
been at one time in tow by the Enterprize, the 
prospect of which was highly interesting and 
picturesque. 

Avrora Vivace contains about fifty dwel- 
ling houses, an incorporated Academy, a Pres- 
byterian Méeting-house, a Masonic Hall, a Post 
Office, and a Female Boarding School. The 
settlement of the whites was first made at this 
place about the year 1789. 1t appears to have 
been the scite of an Indian town, as many of the 
old apple trees, unarranged in mathematical 
lines, still keep their stations; and thirty years 
ago, the writer of this saw peach trees which he 
then judged to be forty years old, 

When Harmar and St. Clair were defeated, 
the Indians, still numerous in this quarter, be- 
came very insolent and troublesome; and many 
of the inhabitants were apprehensive of a mas- 
sacre. It was reported in those days that many 
of the Cayugas joined the Western Indians, aad 
were in the- decisive action near the Maumee 
Towns. From that time, however, no more 
complaints were heard, and soon after most of 
the Indians retired to the West. 

It is said that the Cayuga Lake, opposite to 
Avrora, is 270 feet deep within one mile of the 
western shore; but it is understood te be much 
deeper at Kidder’s Ferry, six miles above. This 
is ascribed to the dip of the rocky strata to the 
south. In ten miles of the north part of the 
Lake, the depth, perhaps, rarely exceeds 30 feet; 
and from the bow of the Steamboat, when the 
surface is smooth, in sunshine, it is amusing to 
see the fish and the aquatic plants on the bottom, 
This part is commonly frozen in winter to the 
thickness of a foot or more, but where the depth 
ismuch gréater, nothing more than a thia plate 
of ice is ever observed in the coldest weather 
When the mercury sinks in the thermometer be- 
low zero, the condensed steam from the Lake re- 
sembles the vapor from an immense ecaldron, 
and every wave seems to smoke. 

Poplar Ridge, four miles east of Avrora, to 
Which we pass upwards throagh a land of un- 
common beauty, is 670 feet above the Lake. 
Nearly one half of this elevation is gained in 
the first mile. This ridge is 260 feet above the 
Susquehanna at Owego, and nearly 80 feet 
above the summit-level of the valley between 
that village and Ithaca. 

The Eel winters in this Lake, and we are*as- 
sused that in this season, not less than thirty 
barrels have been speared under the ice in the 


HISTORICAL. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MENZIKOFF, 
The Russian Minisler. 

At the death of Peter the Great, the pow- 
er of Menzikoff increased. Catherine I.,who 
owed her elevation to the throne by the in- 
trigues of that minister, retained him in that 
High station to the day of her death. In her 
last will, she desired that Peter II. might be 
united to Menzikoff’s daughter—a proof of 
the ascendency of the favorite over Catherine, 
and of the gratitude of the Empress. 
intrigues, the despotism, the arrogance, and 
the disrespectful character of Menzikoff tow- 
ards the young Emperor, changed the fortune 
of himself and daughter, and hurled him from 
his envied greatness to the depth of misery. 

Prince Dolgorouki and Count Ostermann 
were the implacable enemies of the minister. 
The former united to excessive dissimulation 
a power to please and to be admired. Oster- 
mann had differed with the minister in the 
Senate, and apparently lived a retired life 
from public business. Menzikoff had taken 
| the Emperor to Peterhoff to hunt—an amuse- 

ment to which he wasattached. Although 
this was the ostensible cause, yet there can be 
little doubt that keeping the Czar under his 
immediate observation was the actual reason. 
Count Ostermann seized the moment as favor- 
able to his plot, which was made known to 
some of the Senate, and of the senior officers 
of the different regiments in the capital. All 
were agreed, and Dolgorouki and his son (the 
favorite companion of the Emperor,) were 
fixed upon as the agents. Dolgorouki was 
promised that his daughter should be the Em- 
press, to the exclusion of Menzikoff’s; and 
was farther flattered, when they recalled to 
his memory his descent from the Wolodimers. 

The Emperor had frequently complained to 
his young companion of the tyranny of his 
minister, and his wish, had he the power, to 
escape from his vigilance. One night, Oster- 
mann contrived that the Senate should assem- 
ble on some trival business. Menzikoff was 
in bed, and the Emperor and his retinue, at 
Peterhoff, asleep. The young Dolgorouki 
seized the moment and awoke the Emperor, 
the plot was discovered to him, he dressed 
himself hastily, and, escaping from the win- 
dow with his friend, and having traversed the 
dark avenues of the garden, he found at the 
gate Ostermann, and some of the nobility, 
with their equipages. ‘The Emperor was con- 
veyed first to the Senate, and afterwards to 
St. Petersburg. 

At the usual “hour, when the attendants 
were accustomed to awake the Czar, his es- 
cape was discovered, and Menzikoff at once 
saw the danger which awaited him: he re- 
mained in suspense ; but counting on the assis- 
tance of his numerous friends, hastily depart- 
éd for the capital, meditating the most signal 
vengeance on his enemies; but precautions 
were too well taken, and his downfall certain. 
On presenting himself at the palace, he found 
the guard changed, and the garrison under 
arms. He was repulsed from the entrance 
with threats and insolence; and finding ali at- 
tempts vain to gain an interview with the 
Emperor, he retired to his own dwelling. He 
now no longer found the crowd of courtiers 
anxious to be noticed, or grateful for the slight- 
est recognition. He walked unattended to 
his palace, which was surrounded by troops 


vicinity of Union Springs. 


the instant he entered. Me was arrested by 


The. 


the officer in command, and desired to depart 
the next day for his residence at Rennebourg, 
a large estate, and fortified, belonging to 
Menzikoff, and distant about one thousand 
miles from St. Petersburg. This order ex- 
tinguished the last ray of hope, and he saw 
instantly his future ruin; he is said to have 
remarked—“I have committed great crimes, 
but it is for the Emperor alone to punish me.” 
These words excited some suspicion relative to 
the death of Catherine. 

Menzikoff wasallowed a considerable favor; 
he was permitted to carry with him his most 
valuable effects, and to be accompanied by as 
many servants as he thought proper to com- 
mand. “On the noon of the following day he 
departed: it is asserted he chose that hour in 
hopes the feelings of the people might be ex- 
cited in his favor, and that the Emperor might 
still be induced to pardon him. He made a 
foolish and pompous display, more in the char- 
acter of a minister in favor, than an exiled 
prince. His family, with himself, were seat- 
ed in the most brilliant of his state carriages: 
his numerous other vehicles, the baggage, ser- 
vants, horses, &c. formed a grand cortege.— 
He even affected to notice the people as he 
passed; and if in the crowd he saw one with 
whom he had been personally acquainted, he 
called him by name and wished him adieu.— 
This pompous display was, by Menzikoft’s ene- 
mies, painted to the Emperor as braving him 
to the last, anda proof that the exiled prince 
was the ambitious man whom nothing could 
humiliate: these remarks, added to the person- 
al hatred of the Emperor, had the desired 
effect. A detachment of troops was instantly 
sent to deprive him of the honors which had 
been granted by his own and foreign sove- 
reigns. On obeying this order, Menzikoff be- 
came anew man: he relinquished his vanity 
and ambition with hisstars and ribbons. “ Yes; 
take,” said he to the officer, “take ‘these wit- 
nesses of my foolish vanity, they are all in this 
box; I thought I should not have been allowed 
to retain them; but | thought to have borne 
them on my person, and then humiliation 
would have been more complete.” The dis- 
grace ended not here. ‘The exile and his fam- 
ily were made to alight from the splendid car- 
riage, and enter intoseparate and more hum- 
ble vehicles, sent for the purpose. “I am 
prepared for all,” said Menzikoff; “execute 
your orders strictly, the more you deprive me 
of, the less uneasiness will remain.” His new 
vehicle was a covered kabitka, and the same 
conveyances awaited his family. His own 
carriages were all sent back to St. Petersburg, 
and he continued his journey without having 


the solace of his wife, or the conversation of 


his son and daughters. Whenever chance 
gave him an instant’s opportunity of conver- 
sing with them, he exhorted them to be firm 
of heart, and to bear the storm without shrink- 
ing. Religion and philosophy animated his 
words, and they were not spoken in vain. 

He arrived, without any other melestation, 
at Rennebourg; but scarcely had he begun to 
make preparations for his new life, when an 
order arrived that he should repair-to Yakow- 
ski, in Siberia, his residence at Rennebourg 
being considered too clese to the capital. His 
future destination was about 8000 miles from 
St. Petersburg. Eight servants only were al- 
lowed to accompany him; and before he left 
his estate, he was made to relinquish the 
clothes he wore, and to assume the garb of a 
Russian peasant. His wife and children sher- 


ed the same fate, their dresses being a 
woolen gown witha sheep-skin cap. 

The princess Menzikoff being very delicate, 
and having been accustomed to every luxury of 
the great and opulent, soon gave way to mise- 
ry and fatigue, and died near Kasan. Her 
husband exhorted her to meet her fate with 
calmmess and resignation, and she died in his 
arms. Menzikoff performed the last sad du- 
ties; he dug the grave himself, and with his 
own hands deposited the body. His guards 
did not allow him much time to bedew with 
tears the.gzave of one to whom he had been 
long since and affectionately attached ; he 
was hurried from the tomb, and forced to con- 
tinue his journey to Tobolski. Here the news 
of his approach had been long known, and the 
streets were crowded to see the man who had 
exiled most of the inhabitants of the city, and 
before whom the destiny of Russia had so 
lately bowed. 

On entering Tobolski, he saw two Russian 
noblemen whom he had sentenced to exile; 
they reproached and hocted him as he passed. 
To one hesaid, “ Your reproaches are just; I 
have merited them; and now is your moment 
tc satisfy your hatred; but you can wreak no 
other vengeance on the fallen state to which 
Iam reduced. I sacrificed you to my politi- 
cal views, because your honor and your char- 
acter disturbed me.” To the other he said, 
“[ knew not that you were in Siberia; do not 
impute your present misfortune tome. I of- 
ten asked why I no longer saw you, and re- 
ceived only vague and unsatisfactory answers: 
being too much occupied with public business, 
I neglected that of individuals; some secret 
enemy of yours must then have procured the 
order; if, however, the abuse of me will satis- 
fy you, do it tothe utmost of your wish.” A 
man rushing through the crowd, covered Men- 
zikoff and his daughters with mud, which he 
threw with his greatest strength. “On me, 
on me,” said Menzikofi, “heap your dirt and 
your reproaches! on me alone-—those poor 
creatures have never injured you.” _ 

The Governor, by desire of the Emperor, 
sent Menzikoff five hundred rubles for the re- 
lief of his family—the last mark of Imperial 
| remembrance he ever was destined to receive : 
he obtained permission to employ it in the 
‘purchase of those articles which might con- 
duce to his ultimate comfort, or alleviate in 
some degree his future miserable exile.— 
This precaution was prompted by the wants 
of his children; for himseif he had few; he 
had resigned himself with perfect content into 
the hands of the Being whom, when in afflu- 
ence, he had neglected or forgotten ; his own 
misfortunes he bore with jortitude; but it 
drew tears of anguish and repentance from 
his heart, when he surveyed the misery his 
ambition and tyranny hed entailed on his 
family. 

Saws, hatchets, articles requisite to clear 
the ground, salted provisions, seeds, &c. were 
procured ; the surplus money he desired might 
be distributed amongst the poor. The time 
destined for his stay at Toko!ski being expir- 
ed, he once more continued his journey. His 
vehicle was, by a refinement of cruelty, chang- 
ed to an open car drawn by one horse, and 
sometimes by dogs. Five long months. pas- 
sed before he reaclied Yakowski, and Gpring 
this period ho was exposed to the incle ney 
of the weather, in a climate exceedingly cold, 
and where the ground is seldom from 


snow. Those cun best-feel for the suffering 
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of the exile, who have themselves passed days 
and nights in sledges, where the dull monoto- 
ny of the scenery is never changed, and where 
all that meets the eye is everlasting snow, or 
thick woods of deep-colored pine, through 
which the wind howls as if in response to its 
wild inhabitants. Menzikotf’s health was 
unimpaired by cold and fatigue, and his fam- 
ily bore the journey with apparent health and 
vigour. 

“A few days Pevious to his arrival, a cir- 
cumstance occured which recalled all his fer- 
mer power and grandeur, and caused the live- 
liest emotions of grief and distress. He had 
alighted with his family in the cottage of a 
Siberian peasant, one of those small and mis- 
erable log-huts which admit sufficient light to 
make darkness and wretchedness visible, when 
an officer, whom he instantly knew, entered 
the hut. This officer was returning from 
Kamscatka, where he had been sent during 
the reign of Peter the Great with a commis- 
sion relative to the discoveries which Cap- 
tain Behring was to attempt. The officer 
had served under Menzikott who now called 
him by his name. Astonished to find himself 
known in so distant a country and gp retired a 
spot, he asked who it was that iene him, 
and who knew him! “IL ay Alexander,” 
said the exile; “I was not long ago the Prince 
Menzikoff.” The officer could scarcely cred- 
it the assertion ; he had left him in power and 
affluence, and the first subject of the state; 
it appeared inore probably the raving of some 
insane peasant, than the actua] person of the 
great Menzikoff. The prince led the officer 
to asmall aperture which admitted the light, 
and holding his face for scrutiny, asked— 
“Are you now satistied !’ The otticer recog- 


‘nized him, and said, “Ah, my prince! by 


what disaster has your excellency fallen into 
this deplorable state !"—* Suppress your ti- 
tles,” said the exile; “1 have already told you 
Tam Alexander.” Still uncertain, the officer 
addressed a young peasant, who was mend- 
ing his boot in a corner, and asked in a low 
voice, * Who is that extraordinary man ?’— 
“Jt is Alexander, my father!” replied the 
young prince aloud; “ought you not to know 
us—you who have reeeived so many favors, 
and are under so many obligations to my fath- 
er!” Menzikoff, displeased at the rudeness 
of his son, interrupted him, by saying, * Par- 
don this unfortunate young man the rudeness 
ofhis humor; he is my child, whom, during 
his infancy, you condescended to caress and 
carry in your arms: here are his sisters— 
these are my daughters,” (showing at the same 
time, two apparently miserable peasant girls, 
who were soaking the crnsts of black bread 
in a wooden bow! containing milk.) “This 
had the honor of being atfianced to Peter IL. 
our present Emperor, and was to have been 
the Empress of All the Russias!” 
This conversation the more astonished the 
officer the longer it continued, and the name 


of Peter I. was a surprise; for he himself 


having left Russia more than four years, was 
ignorant of the changes which had occurred. 

Menzikoff related past circumstances, be- 
ginning with the death of Peter the Great and 
ending with his exile. ‘You will find,” he 
concluded, *“ Dolgorouki and Ostermann lead- 
ing the Government—tell them in what state 
you saw me, it may gratify their hatred and 
revenge; but assure them, that my heart ex- 
periences more tranquility than their’s, and 
more than it ever knew during the time of my 
greatest prosperity.” 

They parted. ‘The officer long watched the 
departing cart of Menzikoff, doubtless wheth- 
er most to pity or admire him. 

Menzikoff began to make the necessary ar- 
rangements and precautions to diminish the 
horrors of his exile. He cleared sufficient 
ground to plant his seeds; and with the as- 
sistance of his eight servants, he began to 
cut wood in order toenlarge his hut and make 
it habitable. His example encouraged the 
others, and shortly was finished a house suffi- 
— e for his family; it consisted of a 


chape 


son and himself; the second was for his daugh- 
ters; the third for his servants, and the last 
for the shelter of his provisions. The daugh- 
ter who had been destined for the Empress: 
had now the charge of the kitchen, the other 
sister repaired the clothes and washed the lin- 
en, Surely, if the downfall of any merited 
pity, the sight of these females, nursed in the 
lap of luxury and rocked in the cradle of afflu- 
ence, condemned, through the misfortune of 
their father, to the lowest drudgery of the low- 
est-born, must have excited it! Wherever 
women have devoted themselves with attec- 
tion to their parents or their husbands, invari- 
ably have they shown a greatness of soul, 
equal, if not superior, to men. It is said, that 
whatever sickness, whatever remembrance of 
past time caused, these excellent and devoted 
daughters met their father with a cheerful 
countenance. 

The officer above mentioned sent them a 
present of sheep, rams, cows, bulls, and a suf: 
ficient stock of poultry to form a small farm- 
yard; and from that moment, as far as the 
necessaries of life were concerned no want 
Was experienced. 

Every morning, noon, evening, and mid- 
night, the family assembled in the chapel, aud 
Menzikoff performed the service. Mistortune 
had humbled his mind, and he was now be- 
come extremely religious: his example was 
followed by the rest. The silence of' solitude 
had banished tv stormy passions of the heart. 
Tranquility was established, and was only 
moved from his breart, when the sting of re- 
proach for the misery he had entailed on his 
‘children troubled his imagination. 

Six months had elapsed since his arrival, 
when his eldest daughter was attacked by the 
small-pox. Menzikotf became the physician ; 
he had recourse to all the arts within his 
reach; he watched her with the eye of an 
anxious father; remedy after remedy was ap- 
plied, but all in vain—day after day she made 
rapid strides to the grave. Perceiving how 
vain were his endeavors, Menzikoff shook oti 
the doctor and assumed the priest. ‘The day 
of her death arrived. Menzikoff, his family 
and servants stood round the bed of the dying 
princess; with unmoist, eyes, a firm voice, 
and mild countenance, hé told his daughter to 
yield up her spirit ina manner becoming a 
Christian and a princess; and while calling 
with a devout heart upon the sovereign dis- 
poser of all things, his daughter died in his 
arms. calm philosophyat once forsool; 
him, and he became instantly the futher. He 
threw himself upon the corpse, embraced it, 

and moistened it with his tears; whensudden- 

| ly recollecting the duties he still had to per- 
form, he pointed to the dead, arid in a firm 
voice, said, learn of your sister how to die.” 
The prayers ordained by the Greek ritual 
were sung during the day; and when night 
approached he buried her in the chapel. By 
her grave he marked out another, saying, 
** Here place me when Iam no more.” 

Both the surviving children were attacked 
with the same disorder; but in these cases 
the care of the father meta better recompense, 
and in a short time both recovered. 

The cares arising from his situation, grief 
for his wife and daughter, and the fatigue ne- 
cessary to existence, began at last to under- 
mine his health: this he cautiously conceal- 
ed from his family, but a slow fever com- 
menced, which wasted his strength and oblig- 
him to remain in bed. Then burst forth all 
the horrors of the situation of his family.— 
Alone, friendless, in an almost desert coun- 
try, far from all assistance, unaccustomed to 
the practice of medicine, the son and daught- 
er beheld their parent approaching his end. 
The lingering disorder assumed a worse ap- 
pearance, and death was certain. This Men- 
zikoff felt, and sending for his children, ad- 
dressed them for the last time, and with his 
usual fortitude: ‘“ My children, my last mo- 
ment is near at hand, and death, which is be- 
come familiar to me since my banishment, 
would have no terrors, if I had only to account 


and four rooms. He took one for his ; for the time since my exile. To this moment 


my children, your hearts are free from cor- 
ruption, and here you will better retain them 
inimnocence than in the follies and levities of 
a court: if you should ever return, remember 
me only in the example | have given you 
here.” 

The firm tone of voice with which he ut- 
tered these last words deceived his children, 
who believed: his death was yet distant; but 
in bidding this last adieu, he had rallied his 
aliost exhausted strength, which left him as 
he conciuded. He extended a hand to each 
child, and a slight convulsion conciuded his 
life. 

Ile was buried by the side of his daughter, 
as he had desired. 

Thus died Menzikoff!a man of great vig- 
ourof mind and sound judgment, who had 
done much good for his country, and who 
long enjoyed greater power than almost any 
sovereign in Europe. The house and chapel 
have long since failen to decay, and uo stone, 
no mark can be traced of the spet, where he 
who had lived in splendour had died in exile. 

At the commencement of the reign of the 
Empress Anne, the children were recalled 
fiom exile. The daughtor married Gustavus 
Birer, brother of the Duke of Courland, and 
the son rose to a high rank in the military 
profession. 


TO TILE OCEAN. 


Likeness of Ileaven! 
Agent of power! 
Man ts thy victim, 
Shipwrecks thy dower! 
Spices thy jewels, 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee. 


What are the riches 
Of Mexico’s mines, 
Tothe wealth that tur down 
In thy deep water shines? 
The proud waves that cover 
The conquering west— 
Thou ding’st them to death 
With one heave of thy breast- 


From the high hills that vizor 
Thy wreck-makiug shore, 

When the bride of the mariner 
Shricks at the roar; 

When, like lambs in the tempest, 
Or mews in the blast, 

O’er thy ridge-broken billows 
The canvass is cast. 


How humbling to one, 
With a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness, 
And list to thy roll— 
To think how that heart . 
In cold ashes shall be, 
When the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee. 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations, 
Like sparks from the fire! 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved—and forever, 
Like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art Almighty— 
Eternal—sublime— 
Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin brother of Time! 
Fleets, tempests—nor nations 
Thy glory can bow, 7 
»As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou. 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll, 
And that firmament’s length 
Is drawn back as a scroll; 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sigh’d by thee now, 
Be more mighty, more lasting, 
More chainless than thou. 


VARIETIES. 


Prinrers.—If there be comfort—if there 
is any thing in this life, which can be termed 
real enjoyment, in whatever shape or form it 
may present itself, the printers are universally 
debarred from partaking in it—] mean those 
wi are printers indeed, such as have to write, 
read proofs, work at press, chop wood, make 
tires, &c, &c. and perform all the menial du- 
ties of a printing office. Where an individu- 
al is independent, {and J] never knew a printer 
to be rich] has leisure, time and ability, he can 
certainly derive a share of comfort and grati- 
fication, because he is ever on the pursuit of 
knowledge, and placed in this situation, has 
time to acquire it. But it is quite different 
with the other class. They are placed in no 
enviable situation. With the drudgery they 
have to perform, they are continually subject 
to the trowns and caprices of their subscribers 
—and in their attempts to please, nine cases 
out of ten they fail. They have all manner 
of persons to suit, from the statesman down to 
the most perfect ignoramus in the streets.— 
If in polities they should happen to be neutral, 
they are condemned for not taking an active 
part; and if they do in favor of any particular 
individual, they are sure to incur the displea- 
sure of the friends of the other party,—and 
thus, placed between ‘two fires,’ they are 
obliged to avow themselves the supporter of 
some individual, even though it shoud be in di- 
rect violation of their own feelings and sense 
of propriety. Others again, prefer no intere 
meddling whatever, in political atlairs. Som- 
are altogether in favor of the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, and wish a paper devo- 
ted exclusively to the discussion of these to- 
pics. On entering a printing office, each in- 
dividual has his complaint to lay in. The 
politician complains, because there is too little 
of a political nature. The farmer, because 
too much space is occupied in the discussion of 
politics. ‘The mechanic, because there is 
nothing that immediately interests him, or 
particularly relates tohis business. The liter- 
ary man, because it is not wholly occupied in 
statements of the progress of the literature of 
the country. And the ladies or old women, 
because it is not wholly occupied with things 
miraculously marvellous,-—descriptions — of 
ghosts, witches, thunder, &c. And to “cap 
the climax” an individual steps in, and com- 
plains because the printer has the impudence 
to publish advertisements !! !!—without which 
they would soon die beggars. 

The best way, since we fail in all attempts, 
isto be sure of pleasing one—ouR HUMBLE 
seLr.—Ohio Clintonian. 


Setr-movine Crapie.—Ainong the patents 
in this patent country, where any thing is pa- 
tented, is one lately issued for a Self-moving 
Cradle. We hail this as the most important in- 
vention of modern times. ]t will do more to- 
wards leading batchelors into the blissful state 
of matrimony, than all the taxes ever pro 
could have done, had their projectors succeed- 
ed in their imposition. What General Me- 
Clure and old daddy Slocum attempted in vain, 
the self-moving cradle will effect. The la- 
dies, instead of saying to their husbands, “ Do 
rock the cradle, Mr. Crippiegate,” or what- 
ever his name may be, will merely set the 
automaton to work, and allow the husband to 
read the newspaper, play chess, or smoke his 
pipe in peace.—Constellation. 


MarernaL Arrection.—It happened a few 
years ago, that a poor women in the south of 
France, while she was busicd in her garden, 
had the misfortune to be atiacked by a wolf, 
who tore a hole in her side. ~The animal was 
accidently frightened and fled. The poor 
woman, feeling the injury was mortal, but 
even in the extremity of her sufferings, intent 
on the wants of her infant whom she had left 
in the house, applied her hand to the wound to 
close it, and returning to her child gave nour- 
ishment to the babe and expired.—Crombie’s 
Natural Theology. 
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MISCELLANY. 


ang an amicable Shampooing, The Pillory 
us a milder instrument than the rack, and I 


| 


#rom Hood's Comic Annual, 

‘THE PILLORY. 
Thro’ the wood, laddie.—scottish Song 
I never was mm a pillory but once, weh I 
must ever consider a misfortune. For king 
at all things, as I do, with a philosophi and 
inquiring eye, and courting experiencer the 
sake of my fellow creatures, | cannoput la- 
ment the short and imperfect oppoanity I 
enjoyed of filling that elevated situati,which 
so few men are destined tooccupy. sort 
of Egg-Premiership; a place aboveour fel- 
lows, but a place in which your ands are 
tied, You are not without the estaished po- 
litical vice, for you are not abs@ed from 
turning. 

Let ine give a brief description. the short 
irregular glimpse 1 had of mennd things, 
while I was in Pillory Power. Iwas raised 
to it, as many men are to highstations, by 
iy errors. I merely made a miske of some 
sort or other in an answer in @ancery, not 
injurious to my interests, and k the Recor- 
der of London, with a suavity ‘ manner pe- 
culiar to himself, announced toae my inten- 
ded promotion ; and in due tim/I was install- 


, ed into office! 


It was a fine day for the Pibry; that is to 
say, it rained in torrents. ‘hose only who 
have had boarding and lodgin like mine, can 
estimate the comfort of havig washing into 
the bargain. 

It was about noon when [vas placed, like 
a statue, upon my wooden pdestal; an hour 
probably chosen out of’ cosideration to the 
innocent little urchins then.et out of school, 
tor they are a race notoriouly fond of shying, 
pitching, jerking, pelting, flinging, slinging 
—in short, professors of hrowing in all its 
branches. The public oicer presented me 
first with a north front, ancthere [ was—* God 
save the mark!”—like acock at Shrovetide, 
or a lay-figure in a Shoomg Gallery! 

The storm commence. Stones began to 
spit—mud to mizzle—cobage stalks thicken- 
ed into a shower. Nov and then came a 
dead kitten—sometimesa living cur; anon an 
egg would hit me on he eye, an offence | 
was obliged to wink at_ There is a strange 
appetite in human kid for pelting a fellow 
creature. A travellug China-man actually 
threw away twopence to have a pitch’at me 
with a pipkin; a Billngsgate huckster treat-. 
ed] me with a few herings, not by any means 


~ too stale to be purchised in St. Giles’s; while 


the woekly halfpence of the schoolboys went 
towards the support of a ‘Costermonger and 
his Donkey, who supplied them with eggs fit 
for throwing, and for nothing else. 1 confess 
this last description of missles, if missles 
they might be called that never miss’d, an- 
noyed me more than all the rest; however, 
there was no remedy. There I was forced 
to stand, taking up my livery, and a vile 
livery it Was; or, as a wag expressed it, 
being made free of the Pelt-mongers.” 
It was time to appeal to my resources, I] 
ad read somewhere of an Italian, who, by 
dint of mental abstraction, had rendered him- 
self unconscious of the rack, and while the 
executioners were tugging, wrenching, twist- 
ing, disloeating, and breaking joints, sinews, 
and bones, was perchance in fancy only per- 
forming his diurnal Gymnastics, or under- 


d naturally a lively imagination ; it seemed 
iausible, therefore, that I might make shift 
be pelted in my absence. To attain a 
‘cene as remote as possible from pain, I se- 
iected one of absolute pleasure for the exper- 
iment; no other, in truth, than that Persian 
Paradise, the Garden of Gul, at the Feast of 
Roses. Flapping the wings of Fancy with 
all my might, I was speedily in those Bowers 
4 Bliss, and at high romps with Houri and 

eri,— 

“ Flinging roses at each other.’ 

But, alas for mental abstraction! The ve- 
ry first bud hit me with stone-like vehemence ; 
my next rose, of the cabbage kind, breathed 
only a rank cabbage fragrance ; and in anoth- 
er moment the claws of a flying cat scratched 
me back into myself; and there I was again, 
in full pelt in the Pillory. 

My first fifteen minutes, the only quarter I 
met with, had now elapsed, and my face was 
turned towards the East. The first object my 
one eye fell upon was a heap of Macadami- 
zation, and I confess I never thought of cal- 
culating the number of stones in such a hil- 
lock, till 1 saw the mob preparing to cast 
them up. 

I expected to be lithographed on the spot! 
Instinct suggested to me that the only way 
to save my life was by dying; so dropping my 
head and hands, and closing my last eye 
with a terriffic groan, I expired for the pre- 
sent. ‘The ruse took effect. Supposing me 
to be detunct, the mob refused to kill me.— 
Shouts of “Murder! Shame! Shame! No 
Pillory!” burst from all quarters. The Pip- 
kin-monger abused the Fishwomen, who ra- 
ted the Schoolboys; they in turn fell foul of 
the Costermonger, who was hissing and groan- 
ing at the whole assembly; and finally, a phi- 
lanthropic Constable took the whole group in- 
to custody. In the mean time time I was 
taken down, laid with a sack over me ina 
cart, and driven oif to a Hospital, my body 
seeming a very proper present to St. Barthol- 
omew’s or St. Thomas's but my clothes fit for 
nothing but Guy’s. 
= 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
If, to the fair unshadowed brow, 
A record of the heart be given, 
As stainless as the winter’s snow, 
Yet kind as summer’s smiling heaven : 
If in the mild and tranquil eye, 
Pure thoughts, revealed, may come and shine, 
As life in innocence goes by— 
Friend—cousin—sister—these art thine ! 


Thy sweet affections are the sands 
That mark thy lite’s unsullied hours ; 
The heart that praise of all commands— 
Whose thoughts are pure as summer-flowers; 
These with their influence calm and sweet, 
Winning and pleasant, are thine own; 
Such as my spirit fain would greet, 
As o’er earth’s paths I journey on, 


It is not that my lyre would pour 
One strain of flattery in thine ear, 
As long as memory can restore 
Each gentle smile and action dear: 
For Fiction’s page may not impart 
One virtue thou dost not possess : 
The sunshine of a friendly heart— 
The spirit’s kindling loveliness. 


Then Friend and Cousin! Chide me not, 
That thus my honest thoughts are spoken, 
Thy gentle ways are not forgot, 
Their witching spell is not unbroken— 
They kindle memories of one, 
As guileless and as pure in soul 
As ere mine eyes will gaze upon, 
Where’er Life’s changeful tide may roll! 


ENDYMION, 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


Miss Nettleton—A sketch of a Character in 
real life—Miss Nertieron has lived till she 
has almost abandoned every hope of entering 
into that engagement which is either founded 
on a mutuality of soft impressions, or on views 
of interest or ambition. Some disappointments 
in love, which seem to have originated from a 
capricious want of steadiness, and too thorough 
an adoption of romantic sentiments, have in a 
great measure soured a disposition which per- 
haps originally was not of the most milky kind. 
A narrow fortune, and a few real friends, to- 
gether with a host of acquaintances, more hap- 
pily situated than herself, having squeezed the 
concluding drop of acid into her disposition.— 
Thus circumstanced, my heroine is compelled 
to pass some part of the year in visits, or rather 
visitations, among those whose houses are open 
to her either on the score of relationship or ac- 
quaintance ; for it cannot be denied that her a- 
bilities to promote pleasure and diffuse vivacity, 
are far superior to her powers of conciliating sol- 
id affection, or creating permanent esteem.— 
The remainder of the year she is compelled to 
pass with her mother in the village of yin 
whose humble dwelling I saw her last summer, 
when it was my lot to pass through the place. 
Her mother is fully sensible of the acerbity 
of her temper, and, poor soul! it is on her Miss 
N. wreaks the whole of her spleen. To the 
world, and to visitors of an hour or two, she is 
all sprightliness and good humor; but if you 
would know her temper, you must learn the 
manner of her treatment of her aged parent.— 
As she knows the good old lady will wait break- 
fast till she is ready, she takes care to make her 
wait long after the hour at which she has been 
accustomed to eat it. But a few days having 
familiarised this inconvenience, our dutiful child 
is obliged to seck some reinforcement of plague 
to occupy its place, This the scrupulous neat- 
ness of the matron will supply; and immedi- 
ately the whole artillery of dirty gauze, greasy 
gloves, and rumpled hair, is played off on the 
defenceless sufferer, whose delicacy is shocked, 
while she trembles, lest her daughter should be 
surprised in so unbecoming a dishabille. To 
complete the morning’s uncomfortableness, Miss 
will stand and work, or rather trifle at the win- 
dow, taking care not to touch a dusting cloth, or 
assist in any of the domestic operations of the 
family, which of right devolve upon her, but 
which by necessity fall upon her mother. When 
the old lady is disposed to slumber in her chair, 
she makes choice of that opportunity to prac- 
tice a song. At dinner she affects to despise 
the plain wholesome food that is provided, and 
deafens the aged caterer with the names of dish- 
es she has eaten at her city acquaintances, and 
talks of the quantity she could eat if she was 
so’ lucky to be where they are to be had. In 
the afternoon she walks out to borrow a new 
novel, or rambles to the milliner’s, or goes in 
quest of letters, which will sate her curiosity 
with news about people for whom she does not 
care, and concerning fashions which she has not 
the means to copy. If on the way she can 
pick up some traveller as idle as herself, with 
whom she has a speaking acquaintance, she rarely 
fails to invite him home to tea, where she takes 
care the conversation shall be as little suited to 
the ideas of one who, at least, should be consid- 
ered as the mistress of the house. Should none 
of the usual] resources of teasing present, or no 
company come in to while away the time, she 
sits reading a trumpery novel, instead of suiting 
her pursuits to the old lady’s taste, who sits with 
that tear in her aged eye,which her daughter, 


who should be the first, is the last ta wipe away. 


To infix the serpent’s tooth still deeper, Miss will 

not unfrequently allude to the improvidence of 
her father, and charge his death to her mother’s 

temper, or want of care of him in his illness; 

and usually concludes her inquisitorial decla- 

mation by urging her to change her present 

place of abode for one more fruitful of amuse- 

ments, and consequently less fit to promote that 

tranquility which the aged lo enjoy. Thus 

the parent is the victim of ill temper, without 

even a hope of relief. 

But let me not forget that justice which I owe 

to Miss Nettleton’s general delight in te ; 

for it is by no means confined to a single object, 
or todomestic opportunities. If she can worma 
secret out of a female companion, she exerts her 
art with inflexible constancy and unremitting 
assiduity. Once known to our heroine, it flies 
round the village like the echo of a thunder- 
clap. If she would defeat a rival, innumerable 
are the modes of circumvention. Hoards of 
anguish, and streams of mortification, are her 
dearest wealth; nor can her satisfaction be said 
to begin, before ihat of others is approaching to 
anend. She herself is not invulnerable; and, 
proportioned to the height of her tyranny, is the 
humility of her submission. The latter virtue 
her numerous tattlings not unfrequently bring 
upon herself, and her temper grows more acid 
with each revolving year. 

There is hardly any circumstance more fatal 
to a young woman, than to have received an ed- 
ucation far above her fortune, unless she chances 
to be mistress of an even temper, together with 
a portion of solid understanding. With these 
she can support her mind above calamities ; but 
without them, misfortune will only embitter her 
condition, teach her to vex her associates, and 
despise the parents who bestowed on her such 
advantages as perhaps they never received 
themselves. The blessings they had designed for 
their child, may be converted into curses on 
themselves, of which filial ridicule is not the 


gant desires, without the means to gratify them, 
are almost sure to corrupt, instead of adorning 
the female heart. 

If the lady whom this may have been design- 
ed in vain to correct, is so far confirmed in her 
disposition and pursuits as to be incorrigible, she 
justly deserves to be yet more publicly exposed 
asamonster. If she is not, perhaps when she 
reviews her own picture, she may think it po- 
Jite as well as honest, to enable me to take a 
second and more amiable likeness. Heaven for- 
bid I should ever paint her as a wife, until the 
vinegar of her mind is neutralized either by 


Time or Religion! 


FOR THE ARIFi. 


Can you inform me, Mr. Editor, why the cog- 
nomen of Carrollton always follows the name of 
Mr. Charles Carroll, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence? Is Carrollton 
some region of ineffable delight, bestowing dis- 
tinction en its inhabitant, and inseparable from 
his image, as we say “ Bird of Paradise ;” or is 
it an humble imitation of the nobles and princes 
of Europe, whose titles are blended with estates 
and countries over which they are lords? ,We 
never hear of Thomas Jefferson of Monticello, 
or of Washington of Mceint Vernon, But per- 
haps the public approve of the addition, as I 
perceive the cumbrous designation has lately 
been bestowed on a Steamboat ! 


Cato, the Censor, said to a very debauched old 
fellow, “ Friend, old age has deformities enough 
of its own—do not add ta it the deformity of 
vice.”-—Plutarch. 

Menrit.—True merit, like a river, the d 
it is, the less noise it makes.--Marguis of ‘Hal 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTIILY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


of the exile, who have themselves passed days 
and nights in sledges, where the dull monote- 
ny of the scenery is never changed, and where 
all that meets the eye is everlasting snow, or 
thick woods of deep-colored pine, through 
which the wind howls as if in response to its 
wild inhabitants. Menzikotf’s health was 
unimpaired by cold and fatigue, and his fam- 
ily bore the journey with apparent health and 
vigour. 

few days to his arrival, a cir- 
cumstance occured which recalled all his fer- 
mer power and grandeur, and caused the live- 
liest emotions of grief and distress. He had 
alighted with his family in the cottage of a 
Siberian peasant, one of those smal] and mis- 
erable log-huts which admit sufficient light to 
make darkness and wretchedness visible, when 
an officer, whom he instantly knew, entered 
the hut. This officer was returning. from 
Kamscatka, where he had been sent during 
the reign of Peter the Great with a commis- 
sion relative to the discoveries which Cap- 
tain Behring was to attempt. The officer 
had served under Menzikott, who now called 
him by his name. Astonished to find himself 
known in so distant a country and gp retired a 
spot, he asked who it was that agffressed him, 
and who knew him! “If ay Alexander,” 
said the exile; “1 was not long ago the Prince 
Menzikoff.” The officer could scarcely cred- 
it the assertion ; he had left him in power and 
affluence, and the first subject of the state ; 
it appeared inore probably the raving of some 
insane peasant, than the actual person of the 
great Menzikoff. ‘The prince led the officer 
to asmall aperture which admitted the light, 
and holding his face for scrutiny, asked— 
“Are you now satistied !” The officer recog- 

‘nized him, and said, “Ah, my prince! by 
what disaster has your excellency fallen into 
this deplorable state !"—* Suppress your ti- 
tles,” said the exile ; “I have already told you 

Iam Alexander.” Still uncertain, the officer 
addressed a young peasant, who was mend- 
ing his boot in a corner, and asked in a low 
voice, * Who is that extraordinary man ?”— 
“Jt is Alexander, my father!” replied the 
young prince aloud ; “ought you not to know 
us—you who have reeeived so many favors, 
and are under so many obligations to my fath- 
er!” Menzikoff, displeased at the rudeness 

_ of his son, interrupted him, by saying, * Par- 
don this unfortunate young man the rudeness 
of his humor; he is my child, whom, during 
his infancy, you condescended to caress and 
carry in your arms: here are his sisters— 
these are my daughters,” (showing at the same 
time, two apparently miserable peasant girls, 
who were soaking the crusts of black bread 
in a wooden bow] containing milk.) “This 

had the honor of being affianced to Peter IL. 

our present Emperor, and was to have been 

the Empress of All the Russias!’ 

This conversation the more astonished the 
officer the longer it continued, and the name 
of Peter If. was a surprise; for he himself 
having left Russia more than four years, was 
ignorant of the changes which had occurred. 

Menzikoff related past circumstances, be- 
ginning with the death of Peter the Great and 
ending with his exile. ‘You will find,” he 
concluded, * Dolgorouki and Ostermann lead- 
ing the Government—tell them in what state 
you saw me, it may gratify their hatred and 
revenge; but assure them, that my heart ex- 
periences more tranquility than their’s, and 
more than it ever knew during the time of my 
greatest prosperity.” 

They parted. ‘The officer long watched the 
departing cart of Menzikoff, doubtless wheth- 
er most to pity or admire him. 

Menzikoff began to make the necessary ar- 
rangements and precautions to diminish the 
horrors of his exile. He cleared sufficient 
ground to plant his seeds; and with the as- 
sistance of his eight servants, he began to 
cut wood in order to enlarge his hut and make 
it habitable. His example encouraged the 
others, and shortly was finished a house suffi- 
ciently large for his family; it consisted of a 
chapel an four rooms. He took one for his 


son and himself; the second was for his daugh- 
ters; the third for his servants, and the last 
for the shelter of his provisions. The daugh- 
ter who had been destined for the Empresy 
had now the charge of the kitchen, the other 
sister repaired the clothes and washed the lin- 
en, Surely, if the downfall of any merited 
pity, the sight of these females, nursed in the 
lap of luxury and rocked in the cradle of aflu- 


ence, condemned, through the misfortune of 


their father, to the lowest drudgery of the low- 
est-born, must have excited it! Wherever 
women have devoted themselves with attec- 
tion to their parents or their husbands, invari- 
ably have they shown a greatness of soul, 
equal, if not superior, to men. It is said, that 
whatever sickness, whatever remembrance of 
past time caused, these excellent and devoted 
daughters met their father with a cheerful 
countenance, 

The officer above mentioned sent them a 
present of sheep, rams, cows, bulls, and a suf- 
ficient stock of poultry to form a small farm- 
yard; and from that moment, as far as the 
necessaries of life were concerned no want 
was experienced. 

Every morning, noon, evening, and mid- 
night, the family assembled in the chapel, aud 
Menzikoff performed the service. Misfortune 
had humbled his mind, and he was now be- 
come extremely religious: his example was 
followed by the rest. The silence of solitude 
had banished tv stormy passions of the heart. 
Tranquility was established, and was only 
moved from his breart, when the sting of re- 
proach for the misery he had entailed on his 
children troubled his imagination. 

Six months had elapsed since his arrival, 
when his eldest daughter was attacked by the 
small-pox. Menzikotf became the physician ; 
he had recourse to all the arts within his 
reach; he watched her with the eye of an 
anxious father; remedy after remedy was ap- 
plied, but all in vain—day after day she made 
rapid strides to the grave. Perceiving how 
vain were his endeavors, Menzikoff shook oti 
the doctor and assumed the priest. The day 
of her death arrived. Menzikoff, his family 
and servants stood round the bed of the dying 
princess; with unmoist, eyes, a firm voice, 
and mild countenance, hé told his daughter to 
yield up her spirit ina manner becoming a 
Christian and a princess; and while calling 
with a devout heart upon the sovereign dis- 
poser of all things, his daughter died in his 
arms. Tis calm philosophy at once forsool: 
him, and he became instantly the father. He 
threw himself upon the corpse, embraced it, 
and moistened it with his tears; whensudden- 
ly recollecting the duties he still had to per- 
form, he pointed to the dead, arid in a firm 
voice, said, learn of your sister how to die.” 
The prayers ordained by the Greek ritual 
were sung during the day; and when night 
approached he buried her in the chapel. By 
her grave he marked out another, saying, 
“Here place me when lam no more.” 

Both the surviving children were attacked 
with the same disorder; but in these cases 
the care of the father met a better recompense, 
and in a short time both recovered. 

The cares arising from his situation, grief 
for his wife and daughter, and the fatigue ne- 
— to existence, began at last to under- 
mine his health: this he cautiously conceal- 
ed from his family, but a slow tever com- 
menced, which wasted his strength and oblig- 
him to remain in bed. Then burst forth all 
the horrors of the situation of his family.— 
Alone, friendless, in an almost desert coun- 
try, far from all assistance, unaccustomed to 
the practice of medicine, the son and daught- 
er beheld their parent approaching his end. 
The lingering disorder assumed a worse ap- 
pearance, and death was certain. This Men- 
zikoff felt, and sending for his children, ad- 
dressed them for the last time, and with his 
usual fortitude: “ My children, my last mo- 
ment is near at hand, and death, which is be- 
come familiar to me since my banishment, 
would have no terrors, if I had only to account 
for the time since my exile. To this moment 


my children, your hearts are free from cor- 
ruption, and here you will better retain them 
ininnocence than in the follies and levities of 
a court: if you should ever return, remember 
me only in the exaniple I have given you 
here.” 

The firm tone of voice with which he ut- 
tered these last words deceived his children, 
who believed: his death was yet distant; but 
in bidding this last adieu, he had rallied his 
almost exhausted strength, which left him as 
he conciuded. He extended a hand to each 
child, and a slight convulsion conciuded his 
life. 

Ile was buried by tlie side of his daughter, 
as he had desired. 

Thus died Menzikoff!a man of great vig- 
ourof mind and sound judgment, who had 
done much good for his country, and who 
long enjoyed greater power than almost any 
sovereign in Kurope. The house and chapel 
have long since fallen to decay, and no stone, 
no mark cam be traced of the spet, where he 
who had lived in splendour had died in exile. 

At the commencement of the reign of the 
Empress Anne, the children were recalled 
from exile. The daughter married Gustavus 
Birer, brother of the Duke of Courland, and 
the son rose to a high rank in the military 
profession. 


TO TILE OCEAN. 


Likeness of Heaven! 
Agent of power! 
Man is thy victim, 
Shipwrecks thy dower! 
Spices thy jewels, 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee. 


What are the riches 
Of Mexico’s mines, 
Tothe wealth that tar down 
In thy deep water shines? 
The proud waves that cover 
The conquering west— 
Thou ding’st them to death 
With one heave of thy breast- 


From the high hills that vizor 
Thy wreck-makiug shore, 

When the bride of the mariner 
Shricks at the roar; 

When, like lambs in the tempest, 
Or mews in the blast, 

O’er thy ridye-broken billows 
The canvass is cast. 


How humbling to one, 
With a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness, 
And list to thy roll— 
To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shal! be, 
When the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee. 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations, 
Like sparks from the fire! 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved—and forever, 
Like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art Almighty— 
Eternal—sublime— 

Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin brother of Time! 

Fleets, tempests—nor nations 
Thy glory can bow, 

»As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou. 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll, 
And that firmament’s length 
Is drawn back as a scroll ; 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sigh’d by thee now, 
Be more mighty, more lasting, 
More chainless than thou. 


VARIETIES. 


Prinrers.—lIf there be comfort—if there 
is any thing in this life, which can be termed 
real enjoyment, in whatever shape or form it 
may present itself, the printers are universally 
debarred from partaking in it—I mean those 
who are printers indeed, such as have to write, 
read proofs, work at press, chop wood, make 
fires, &c, &c. and perform all the menial du- 
ties of a printing office. Where an individu. 
al is independent, [and I never knew a printer 
to be rich} has leisure, time and ability, he can 
certainly derive a share of comfort and grati- 
fication, because he is ever on the pursuit of 
knowledge, and placed in this situation, has 
time to acquire it. But it is quite different 
with the other class. They are placed in no 
enviable situation. With the drudgery they 
have to perform, they are continually subject 
to the frowns and caprices of their subscribers 
—and in their attempts to please, nine cases 
out of ten they fail. They have all manner 
of persons to suit, from the statesman down to 
the most perfect ignoramus in the streets.— 
If in politics they should happen to be neutral, 
they are condemned for not taking an active 
part; and if they do in favor of any particular 
individual, they are sure to incur the displea- 
sure of the friends of the other party,—and 
thus, placed between ‘two fires,’ they are 
obliged to avow themselves the supporter of 
some individual, even though it shoud be in di- 
rect violation of their own feelings and sense 
of propriety. Others again, prefer no intere 
meddling whatever, in political atlairs. Som- 
are altogether in favor of the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, and wish a paper devo- 
ted exclusively to the discussion of these to- 
pics. On entering a printing office, each in- 
dividual has his complaint to lay in. The 
politician complains, because there is too little 
of a political nature. The farmer, because 
too much space is occupied in the discussion of 
politics. ‘The mechanic, because there is 
nothing that immediately interests him, or 
particularly relates tohis business. The liter- 
ary man, because it is not wholly occupied in 
statements of the progress of the literature of 
the country. And the ladies or old women, 
because it is not wholly occupied with things 
miraculously marvellous,-—descriptions — of 
ghosts, witches, thunder, &c. And to “cap 
the climax” an individual steps in, and com- 
plains because the printer has the impudence 
to publish advertisements! ! !!—without which 
they would soon die beggars. 

The best way, since we fail in all attempts, 
isto be sure of pleasing one—ouR HUMBLE 
sELF.—Ohio Clintonian. 


Setr-movinG Crapie.—Ainong the patents 
in this patent country, where any thing is pa- 
tented, is one lately issued for a Self-moving 
Cradle. We hail this as the most important in- 
vention of modern times. It will do more to- 
wards leading batchelors into the blissful state 
of matrimony, than all the taxes ever proposed 
could have done, had their projectors succeed- 
ed in their imposition. What General Me- 
Clure and old daddy Slocum attempted in vain, 
the self-moving cradle will effect. The la- 
dies, instead of saying to their husbands, “ Do 
rock the cradle, Mr. Crippiegate,” or what- 
ever his name may be, will merely set the 
automaton to work, and allow the husband to 
read the newspaper, play chess, or smoke his 
pipe in peace.—Constellation. 


Arrection.—It happened a few 
years ago, that a poor woman in the south of 
France, while she was busied in her garden, 
had the misfortune to be attacked by a wolf, 
who tore a hole in her side. The animal was 
accidently frightened and fled. The poor 
woman, feeling the injury was mortal, but 
even in the extremity of her sufferings, intent 
on the wants of her infant whom she had left 
in the house, applied her hand to the wound to 


ishment to the babe and expired.—Crombie’s 
Natural Theology. 


close it, and returning to her child gave nour- . 
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Hood's Comic Annual. 
THE PILLORY. 
Thro’ the wood, laddie.—sScottish Song 

I never was in a pillory but once, which I 
ust ever consider a misfortune. For looking 
at all things, as I do, with a philosophical and 
inquiring eye, and courting experience for the 
sake of my fellow creatures, | cannot but la- 
ment the short and imperfect opportunity I 
enjoyed of filling that elevated situation, which 
so few men are destined tooccupy. It is a sort 
of Egg-Premiership; a place above your fel- 
lows, but a place in which your lands are 
tied. You are not without the established po- 
litical vice, for you are not absolved from 
turning. 

Let me give a brief description of the short 
irregular glimpse 1 had of men and things, 
while I was in Pillory Power. I was raised 
to it, as many men are to high stations, by 
iny errors. I merely made a mistake of some 
sort or other in an answer in Chancery, not 
injurious to my interests, and lo! the Recor- 
der of London, with a suavity of manner pe- 
culiar to himself, announced to me my inten- 
ded promotion ; and in due time I was install- 
ed into office ! 

It was a fine day for the Pillory; that is to 
say, it rained in torrents. Those only who 
have had boarding and lodging like mine, can 
estimate the comfort of having washing into 
the bargain. 

It was about noon when I was placed, like 
a statue, upon my wooden pedestal; an hour 
probably chosen out of consideration to the 
inocent little urchins then let out of school, 
for they are a race notoriously fond of shying, 
pitching, jerking, pelting, flinging, slinging 
—in short, professors of throwing in all its 
branches. The public officer presented me 
first with a north front, and there [ was—* God 
save the mark!”—like a cock at Shrovetide, 
or a lay-figure in a Shooting Gallery! 

The storm commenced. Stones began to 
spit—mud to mizzle—cabbage stalks thicken- 
ed into a shower. Now and then came a 
dead kitten—sometimesa living cur; anonan 
egg would hit me on the eye, an offence I 
was obliged to wink at. There is a strange 
appetite in human kind for pelting a fellow 
creature. A travelling China-man actually 
threw away twopence to have a pitch at me 


with a pipkin; a Billingsgate huckster treat-. 


ed me with a few herrings, not by any means 


~ too stale to be purchesed in St. Giles’s; while 


the woekly halfpence of the schoolboys went 
towards the support-of a ‘Costermonger and 
his Donkey, who supplied them with eggs fit 
for throwing, and for nothing else. 1 confess 
this last description of missles, if missles 
they might be called that never miss’d, an- 
noyed me more than all the rest; however, 
there was no remedy. There I was forced 
to stand, taking up my livery, and a vile 
livery it was; or, as a wag expressed it, 
“ beihg made free of the Pelt-mongers.” 

It was time to appeal to my resources. | 
had read somewhere of an Italian, who, by 
dint of mental abstraction, had rendered him- 
self unconscious of the rack, and while the 
executioners were tugging, wrenching, twist- 
ing, disloeating, and breaking joints, sinews, 
and bones, was perchance in fancy only per- 
forming his diurnal Gymnastics, or under- 


going an amicable Shampooing, The Pillory 
was a milder instrument than the rack, and I 
had naturally a lively imagination ; it seemed 
plausible, therefore, that I might make shift 
to be pelted in my absence. To attain a 
scene as remote as possible from pain, I se- 
lected one of absolute pleasure for the exper- 
iment; no other, in truth, than that Persian 
Paradise, the Garden of Gul, at the Feast of 
Roses. Flapping the wings of Fancy with 
all my might, I was speedily in those Bowers 
of Bliss, and at high romps with Houri and 
Peri,— 
“ Flinging roses at each other.’’ 

But, alas for mental abstraction! The ve- 
ry first bud hit me with stone-like vehemence ; 
my next rose, of the cabbage kind, breathed 
only a rank cabbage fragrance ; and in anoth- 
er moment the claws of a flying cat scratched 
me back into myself; and there I was again, 
in full pelt in the Pillory. 

My first fifteen minutes, the only quarter I 
met with, had now elapsed, and my face was 
turned towards the East. The first object my 
one eye fell upon was a heap of Macadami- 
zation, and I confess I never thought of cal- 
culating the number of stones in such a hil- 
lock, till 1 saw the mob preparing to cast 
them up. 

I expected to be lithographed on the spot! 
Instinct suggested to me that the only way 
to save my life was by dying; so dropping my 
head and hands, and closing my last eye 
with a'terriffic groan, I expired for the pre- 
sent. The ruse took effect. Supposing me 
to be defunct, the mob refused to kill me.— 
Shouts of “Murder! Shame! Shame! No 
Pillory!” burst from all quarters. ‘The Pip- 
kin-monger abused the Fishwomen, who ra- 
ted the Schoolboys; they in turn fell foul of 
the Costermonger, who was hissing and groan- 
ing at the whole assembly; and finally, a phi- 
lanthropic Constable took the whole group in- 
to custody. In the meantime time I was 
taken down, laid with a sack over me ina 
cart, and driven oif to a Hospital, my bod 
seeming a very proper present to St. Barthol- 
omew’s or St. Thomas's but iny clothes fit for 
nothing but Guy’s. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
If, to the fair unshadowed brow, 
A record of the heart be given, 
As stainless as the winter’s snow, 
Yet kind as summer’s smiling heaven : 
If in the mild and tranquil eye, 
Pure thoughts, revealed, may come and shine, 
As life in innocence goes by— 
Friend—cousin—sister—these art thine ! 


Thy sweet affections are the sands 
That mark thy life’s unsullied hours ; 
The heart that praise of all commands— 
Whose thoughts are pure as summer-flowers; 
These with their influence calm and sweet, 
Winning and pleasant, are thine own; 
Such as my spirit fain would greet, 
As o’er earth’s paths I journey on, 


It is not that my lyre would pour 
One strain of flattery in thine ear, 
As long as memory can restore 
Each gentle smile and action dear: 
For Fiction’s page may not impart 
One virtue thou dost not possess : 
The sunshine of a friendly heart— 
The spirit’s kindling loveliness. 


Then Friend and Cousin! Chide me not, 
That thus my honest thoughts are spoken, 
Thy gentle ways are not forgot, 

Their witching spell is not unbroken— 
They kindle memories of one, 

As guileless and as pure in soul 

As ere mine eyes will gaze upon, 

Where’er Life’s changeful tide may roll! 


ENDYMION, 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


Miss Nettleton.—A sketch of a Character in 
real life-—Miss Nettieron has lived till she 
has almost abandoned every hope of entering 
into that engagement which is either founded 
on a mutuality of soft impressions, or on views 
of interest or ambition. Some disappointments 
in lové, which seem to have originated from a 
capricious want of steadiness, and too thorough 
an adoption of romantic sentiments, have ina 
great measure soured a disposition which per- 
haps originally was not of the most milky kind. 
A narrow fortune, and a few real friends, to- 
gether with a host of acquaintances, more hap- 
pily situated than herself, having squeezed the 
concluding drop of aeid into her disposition.— 
Thus circumstanced, my heroine is compelled 
to pass some part of the year in visits, or rather 
visitations, among those whose houses are open 
to her either on the score of relationship or ac- 
quaintance ; for it cannot be denied that her a- 
bilities to promote pleasure and diffuse vivacity, 
are far superior to her powers of conciliating sol- 
id affection, or creating permanent esteem.— 
The remainder of the year she is compelled to 
pass with her mother in the village of yin 
whose humble dwelling I saw her last summer, 
when it was my lot to pass through the place. 
Her mother is fully sensible of the acerbity 
of her temper, and, poor soul! it is on her Miss 
N. wreaks the whole of her spleen. To the 
world, and to visitors of an hour or two, she is 
all sprightliness and good humor; but if you 
would know her temper, you must learn the 
manner of her treatment of her aged parent.— 
As she knows the good old lady will wait break- 
fast till she is ready, she takes care to make her 
wait long after the hour at which she has been 
accustomed to eat it. But a few days having 
familiarised this inconvenience, our dutiful child 
is vbliged to seek some reinforcement of plague 
to occupy its place, This the scrupulous neat- 
ness of the matron will supply; and immedi- 
ately the whole artillery of dirty gauze, greasy 
gloves, and rumpled hair, is played off on the 
defenceless sufferer, whose delicacy is shocked, 
while she trembles, lest her daughter should be 
surprised in so unbecoming a dishabille. To 
complete the morning’s uncomfortableness, Miss 
will stand and work, or rather trifle at the win- 
dow, taking care not to touch a dusting cloth, or 
assist in any of the domestic operations of the 
family, which of right devolve upon her, but 
which by necessity fall upon her mother. When 
the old lady is disposed to slumber in her chair, 
she makes choice of that opportunity to prac- 
tice a song. At dinner she affects to despise 
the plain wholesome food that is provided, and 
deafens the aged caterer with the names of dish- 
es she has eaten at her city acquaintances, and 
talks of the quantity she could eat if she was 
so‘ lucky tc be where they are to be had. In 
the afternoon she walks out to borrow a new 
novel, or rambles to the milliner’s, or goes in 
quest of letters, which will sate her curiosity 
with news about people for whom she does not 
care, and concerning fashions which she has not 
the means to copy. If on the way she can 
pick up some traveller as idle as herself, with 
whom she has a speaking acquaintance, she rarely 
fails to invite him home to tea, where she takes 
care the conversation shall be as little suited to 
the ideas of one who, at least, should be consid- 
ered as the mistress of the house. Should none 
of the usual] resources of teasing present, or no 
company come in to while away the time, she 
sits reading a trumpery novel, instead of suiting 
her pursuits to the old lady’s taste, who sits with 
that tear in her aged eye,which her daughter, 


who should be the first, is the last ta wipe away. 


To infix the serpent’s tooth still deeper, Miss will 

not unfrequently allude to the improvidence of 
her father, and charge his death to her mother’s 

temper, or want of care of him in his illness; 

and usually concludes her inquisitorial decla- 

mation by urging her to change her present 

place of abode for one more fruitful of amuse- 

ments, and consequently less fit to promote that 

tranquility which the aged lo enjoy. Thus 
the parent is the victim of ill temper, without 

even a hope of relief. 

But let me not forget that justice which I owe 

to Miss Nettleton’s general delight in te ; 
for it is by no means confined to a single object, 
or todomestic opportunities. If she can worma 
secret out of a female companion, she exerts her 
art with inflexible constancy and unremitting 
assiduity. Once known to our heroine, it flies 
round the village like the echo of a thunder- 
clap. If she would defeat a rival, innumerable 
are the modes of circumvention. Hoards of 
anguish, and streams of mortification, are her 
dearest wealth; nor can her satisfaction be said 
to begin, before that of others is approaching to 
anend. She herself is not invulnerable; and, 
proportioned to the height of her tyranny, is the 
humility of her submission. The latter virtue 
her numerous tattlings not unfrequently bring 
upon herself, and her temper grows more acid 
with each revolving yeaz. 

There is hardly any circumstance more fatal 
to a young woman, than to have received an ed- 
ucation far above her fortune, unless she chances 
to be mistress of an even temper, together with 
a portion of solid understanding. With these 
she can support her mind above calamities; but 
without them, misfortune will only embitter her 
condition, teach her to vex her associates, and 
despise the parents who bestowed on her such 
advantages as perhaps they never received 
themselves. The blessings they had designed for 
their child, may be converted into curses on 
themselves, of which filial ridicule is not the 
easiest to be borne. Aspiring thoughts, and ele- 
gant desires, without the means to gratify them, 
are almost sure to corrupt, instead of adorning 
the female heart. 

If the lady whom this may have been design- 
ed in vain to correct, is so fur confirmed in her 
disposition and pursuits as to be incorrigible, she 
justly deserves to be yet more publicly exposed 
asa monster. If she is not, perhaps when she 
reviews her own picture, she may think it po- 
Jite as well as honest, to enable me to take a 
second and more amiable likeness. Heaven for- 
bid I should ever paint her as a wife, until the 
vinegar of her mind is neutralized either by 


Time or Religion! 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


Can you inform me, Mr. Editor, why the cog- 
nomen of Carrollton always follows the name of 
Mr. Charles Carroll, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence? Is Carrollton — 
some region of ineffable delight, bestowing dis- 
tinction on its inhabitant, and inseparable from 
his image, as we say “ Bird of Paradise ;” or is 
it an humble imitation of the nobles and princes 
of Europe, whose titles are blended with estates 
and countries over which they are lords? .We 
never hear of Thomas Jefferson of Monticello, 
or of Washington of Mceint Vernon, But per- 
haps the public approve of the addition, as I 
perceive the cumbrous designation has lately 
been bestowed on a Steamboat! 

Cato, the Censor, said to a very debauched old 
fellow, “ Friend, old age has deformities enough 
of its awn—do not add ta it the deformity of 
vice.”-—Plutarch. 
Menrit.—True merit, like a river, the d 
it is, the less noise it makes.~-Marguis of He 
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Jers, It was the divine intention, doubtless, AL quering enemy of human to the 
FASHION. from the first, to destroy the power of Egypt, PHILADELPHIA, MAY lI. condition of the being who had but a moment 


It was but lately that I visited a family, 
not of moderate fortune, but of no fortune at 
all,—and | found a young girl about sixteen 
roped on the piano, while an elderly lady 

ide her was darning her stockings. I was 
told (for the mother was proud of bringing up 
her child so genteelly) that the daughter had 
almost forgottem#how to sew; and that a wo- 
man was hired in the house to do her mend- 
ing. “ But why,” said I, “have you suffered 
your daughter to be ignorant of so useful an 
e yment! If she is poor, the knowledge 
will be necessvry to her; if she is rich, it will 
be the easiest thing in the world to lay it 
aside if she chooses ; she will be merely a bet- 
ter judge whether the work is well done by 
others.” “That is true,” replied the mother, 
“and I always meant she should learn; but 
she has never seemed to have any time.— 
When she was eight years old, she could put 
a shirt together pretty well; but since that 
her dancing and school have taken up her 
whole time. I did mean she should learn 
some domestic habits this winter; but she has 
so many visiters, and is obliged to go out so 
much, that I suppose that I must give it up, 
I don’t like to say too much about it; for poor 
so she does so love company, and does so 

ate any thing like care and confinement !— 
Now is her time to enjoy herself, you know 
—Let her take all the comfort she can while 
she is single!” But” said I, * you wish her 
to marry, some time or other, and in all prob- 
ability she will marry. When will she learn 
to perform the duties which are neccessary 
and important to every mistress of a family !”’ 
“Oh, she will learn them when she is obliged 
to,” answered the judicious mother; “at all 
events, I am determined she shal] enjoy her- 
self while she is yet young.” 

And this is the way I have often heard 
mothers talk! Yet could parents foresee the 
almost inevitable consequences of such a sys- 
tem, I believe the weakest and vainest would 
abandon the false and dangerous theory.— 
What a lesson is taught a girl in that sen- 
tence, “Let her entoy herself all she can 
while she is single! Instead of represent- 
ing domestic lite as the gathering-place of the 
deepest and purest affections—as the sphere 
of woman’s enjoyments as well as of all oth- 
er pleasures :—that one pernicious sentence 
teaches a girl to consider matrimony desirable 
because a good match is a triumph of vanity, 
and it is deemed respectable to be “ well set- 
tled in the world ;” but that it is a necessary 
sacrifice of her freedom and her gaiety. And 
then how many affectionate dispositions have 
been trained into heartlessness, by being 
taught that indulgence of indolence and van- 
ity was necessary to their happiness; and 
that to have this indulgence, they must marry 
for money! But who that marries for money 
in this land of precarious fortunes, can tell 
how soon they will lose the glittering tempt- 
ation to which they have been willing to sac- 
rifice so much? And even if riches last as 
long as life, the evil is not remedied—educa- 
tion has given a wrong end and aim to their 
whole existence—thev have been taught to 
look for happiness where it never cai be found, 
—in the absence of all occupation, or in the 
unsatisfactory and rujnous excitement of fash- 
ionable competition. 


From Crane’s ‘Travels in the East. 

Tie RED sea.—The setting of the sun, 
from the spot where we stood, was very beau- 
tiful, although there were neither groves nor 
vales on which the sinking rays might linger, 
but alow and naked shore. But this was not 
the case on the other side of the sea, to which 
nature had been more bountiful: the moun- 
\ains were there bold and lofty, and the sun 
was sinking slowly behind them, while his 
red beams rested on their broken ridges.— 
They were the same amidst which the Israel- 
ites. were entangled in their flight; and the 
wilderness on the other side being a sandy ex- 


as the route towards the head of the 
Red Sea was equally direct and near, and 
the desert of Sin was then open to the fugi- 
tives without either mountain or wave in the 
way. The twilight soon rested on the silent 
sheet of water, that was not broken by a sin- 
gle bark or vessel from the ports below, as the 
breeze was too faint to carry them through its 
uncertain navigation, that abounds with shoals 
and rocks. The rugged forms of the moun- 
tains opposite grew dim and _ indistinct.— 
No sound broke on the stillness of the 
beach, on which we now lay down to rest, save 
the faint murmur of the shallow water; and 
there was little danger of intruders, for the 
place was too desert to tempt either the wan- 
dering Bedouin or the busy fisherman. The 
hours fled almost unperceived ; the scene was 
full of interest; and we could not help recal- 
ling the description of the famous passage of 
this sea by the chosen peeple, that has given 
rise to so many fruitless doubts and explaha- 
tions. Whata noble subject for a painter that 
hour of darkness and terror would be, and the 
rushing of the hosts through this wild gulf! 
It should seem that the absurd idea of repre- 
senting the waves standing “like a wall on 
each side,” had as well be abandoned. This 
is giving a literal interpretation to the evident- 
ly tigurative words of Scripture; where it is 
said that God * caused the sea to go back all 
night by a strong east wind;” and when the 
morning dawned, there was probably a wide 
and waste expanse, from which the waters had 
retired to some distance; and that “the sea 
returning to his strength in the morning,” was 
the rushing back of an impetuous and restless 
tide, inevitable but not instantaneous, for it is 
evident the Egyptians turned and ‘fled from 
its approach. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE BRIDE'S FESTIVAL. 
A festival is in the hall, and joyful hearts are 


there, 
And all are gay, as if they’d made a league with 
care, 


To keep without that lighted room, that joy may 
lead the train, 

And for awhile forget that earth has fellow- 
ship with pain. 


The beautiful and gay have met, like sunshine 
on the flow’rs, 

And music’s sweetest tones are heard to wile 
away the hours; 

But there is one who moves along, more elo- 
quent than all, 


The music of that crowded room, the charmer 
of the festival. 


The beauty of Italian dames cannot surpass the 
grace 

Of that luxuriant modesty that mantles o’er 
her face; 

And one might deem, by that white robe which 
round her person plays, 

That it must be her bridal eve, such richness 
it displays. 


And there is one of noble brow and form of man- 
liness, 

Who looks like one ordain’d by love the ten- 
der maid to bless; 

And so it is; for they have met to join their 
hands to night, 

For they had joined their hearts before, and 
heaven approved the rite. 


Then let the festival be kept to dissipate all care, 

And may that joy which blooms to night at- 
tend the happy pair 

Until their transient dreams, of life have faded 
and are o’er, 

And may they reunite above, where parting is 


no more. L. B. 


4 Day in Arch Street Jail—We accompa- 
nied one of the keepers the other day ‘over the 
Arch Street Prison, This large building is di- 
vided into two parts, the one for debtors, and the 
other for vagrants and persons confined for 
imagined or real crimes. The first, or debtor’s 
department, contains now only about twenty in- 
mates, though the average number is greater, 
varying from thirty to sixty, and is under charge 
of Mr. William Ruff. A few blacks are among 
the tenants, and these have a separate room. 
The other rooms are, with one exception, neat 
and clean, and tho’ not sumptuously furnished, 
contain the needful conveniences of beds, tables 
and chairs. The debtors are at liberty to walk 
during the day in a long entry, and by turns 
are allowed the liberty of the yard. The time 
is not distant we hope, when imprisonment for 
debt will be abolished, and Mr. Ruff's occupa- 
tion will be gone; we look upon the practice as 
worse than useless, and a relic of barbarism, 
The debtor is effectually debarred froia using the 
necessary industry to extricate himself from 
debt. The arguments, however, against the 
practice of incarceration, are all before the pub- 
lic, and we forbear going over ground which 
has been so often trod by others. From astate- 
ment politely shown us by the head keeper, it 
appears that the number of persons imprisoned 
in the debtor’s department of this city, from 
June 6, 1829, until February 24, 1830, was 817; 
of whom there were 

30 whose debts were below $1, 


233 above $1 and below 5 

174 +do 5 do. 10 

140 do. 10 do. 20 

142 do. 20 do. 100 
98 do. 100. 


Of 252 of these unfortunate’ people, the debts 
were $663, and costs $448. Of 64 the debts 
were $58, and costs $120!! 

It were useless to adduce uny further argu- 
ment; and leaving the subject to our legislators, 
who, we fear,do not deserve the epithet of 
“wise,” we will proceed to the East wing, after 
briefly stating that those debtors who can either 
afford the indulgence, or whose friends can do 
so for them, are boarded very comfortably by 
Mr. Ruff’s family at from six to ten dollars per 
week. One of the debtors of some notoriety 
now in prison, contrived about ten days since to 
slip by the keeper, and walk off the premises. 
He staid about thirty-six hours, and then be- 
coming frightened, very soberly walked back 
and asked admission. 

The common entrance for all vagabonds and 
untried rogues, passes directly by the principal 
keeper’s room—here we took a seat waiting for 
an adventure. In about ten minutes the noise 
of many feet announced a prisoner. He was 
quickly before the door, in custody of an officer, 
and presented the appearance of a royal grog. 
drinker, with eyes blackened by other weapons 
than despair, and a perfect picture of a true vo- 
tary of Bacchannalian revels. The crowd were 
ordered to stand back, the officer presented his 
warrant of committal, and while his aged moth- 
er uttered a few groans and tears over her re- 
creant son, he was forced through the double- 
grated doors, and became the safe inmate of a 
jail. We had barely time to hear the parent’s 
tale of the cause of arrest, which was no less 
than his abusive conduct of herself, and to hear 
her arrangement with the keeper to send his 
food with his name pinned on it, when we heard 
the double lock turned behind us, and we too 
were in the stone jug, not without a feeling of 
dismay as the idea occurred, that by possibility 


before preceded. We followed close upon his 
heels and saw him deposited among the motley 
crew, who spend the day in utter idleness in a 
wooden shed in the yard, and are locked up by 
dozens together at night. Here was pointed out 
one of the mail robbers lately caught by Mr. 
Reeside; the other declared that no common 
prison could contain him—that bolts and bars 
were no security when he was concerned, and 
so far worked upon the fears of a party in- 
terested, that he was taken to havea taste of the 
comforts of the New Penitentiary. As has 
been a thousand times remarked before, the 
mixture of untried prisoners with vagrants, &c. 
cannot but be attended with the worst effects, 
Here, say the keepers, any person may have oc- 
ularf{demonstration of its demoralizing tendency. 
The hardened offender teaches the new comer 
how to pick pockets, or initiates him into the 
knowledge of the means of perpetrating worse 
crimes. Should they meet out of doors when 
liberated, the rogue claims acquaintance with 
the vagrant, and from the very shame of being 
seen on intimate terms with a notorious jail- 
bird, he will be abandoned to the company of 
the vile. Where are the philanthropists who 
have so often expressed their abhorrence of this 
indiscriminate commingling of prisoners? A 
life Jost in the pursuit of abolishing the iniquit- 
ous and demoralizing system, would be sacrifi- 
ced ina noble cause. Until a change is effec- 
ted, we have no hope of a decrease of crime. 
Some of the inmates are allowed to occupy the 
yard, from which a short time since three men 
escaped by means of the water spout, and des- 
cended on the outside by the lightning rod, 
which had been cut off twenty feet from the 
ground—from this height they dropped to the 
earth, but two were speedily retaken. A notor- 
ious fellow named Gardner, effected his escape 
by the help-of a rope thrown* over the wall, 
while the attention of the keepers was distrac- 
ted by getting in wood. Into this same yard 
saws, files, and other implements of escape are 
sometimes thrown from accomplices on the out- 
side, but they are generally picked up by the 
keeper. We sawseveral very ingenious contri- 
vances which had made their appearance in this 
way. Grog, too, has been sometimes conveyed 
in a bladder or an old boot-leg,in the same 
manner. A keeper one day observed the at- 
tention of his charge directed to a particular 
spot of the wall, and keeping his head in such 
a position as to watch for any unusual appear- 
ance, he soon discoverd something like a bal- 
loon flying over the corner—it quickly alighted 
at his feet, and the expecting multitude ran to 
pick it up. The fall spoiled as pretty a bladder 
of Enniskillen as had ever been seen—notwith- 
standing which, and the presence of the keeper, 
they eagerly scratched up and ate the saturated 
sand! So powerful is the craving for stimulus 
in those who are accustomed to its effects. To- 
bacco being less easily injured, is more frequent- 
ly showered into the yard. No attemptof prison- 
ers to saw out was ever made in this prison; this 
is attributable to the constant vigilance of the 
keepers, and the nightly attendance of a silent 
watchman, who is constantly perambulating the 
house in stockinged feet. and as every room has 
alamp in it, to extinguish which subjects the 
inmates to punishment, he has an opportunity 
of detecting the slightest noise. If we are 
rightly informed, much less care and vigilance 
is exerted in other similar establishments, 
which accounts for the numerous escapes we 
are called upon almost weekly to record. 

It is impossible to view these locked-up 
wretched animals, without feeling for the de- 
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graded state to which man is reduced by vice, 
ignorance, and the besotting sin of drunkenness; 
for very many of the crimes which have con- 
signed them to dungeons, are committed when 
the mind is lost in intoxieation—very many 
from ignorance, and more from the effect of 
bad educations, and bad associations. Here 
they are without one consoling reflection, and 
often without a ray of hope of ever bettering 
their condition, To such a state are hundreds 
and thousands of our fellow mortals reduced ! 
The “ man, so noble in reason, so infinite in fac- 
ulties, in form and moving so express and ad- 
mirable, in action so like an cngel, in apprehen- 
sion so like a God; the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals,” is reduced to the condi- 
tion of a sot, a vagrant, and a thief. Go to the 
jail€ to paint the faculties of this paragon of an- 
imals, and sit down if you can, with an exalted 
notion of his infinite faculties ! 

The average number of men and women con- 
fined as vagrants or for crimes, in this prison, 
is about two hundred and twenty-five ; at pres- 
ent there are one hundred and fourteen men, 
and fifty-nine women—the number, however, is 
constantly varying, owing to the more or less 
recent sessions of the courts. After conviction, 
they are confined in the Walnut Street prison, 
to describe which we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity. Some little work, such as picking hair 
for sofas, or moss for beds, is executed in the 
Arch Street house, but in general the inmates 
lead a very quiet life, and one which, to many, is 
by no means as irksome as hard work. It is 
stated by the principal keeper that there are 
fewer commitments by the present Mayor than 
by many of his predecessors; and we confess 
that if called upon to exercise the committing 
authority, we should be very unwilling to ac- 
quire the character of being addicted to pla- 
cing every grade of vagrancy in contact with 
the society here met with. It is to be feared 
that this propensity of some Aldermen is fraught 
with evil consequences. We have one consola- 
tion in comparing the present condition of the 
jail under consideration with what it formerly 
was, in the reflection that the junior offenders 
have now a chance to reform by being sent to 
the Refuge—this valuable institution marks an 
era in the history of American prisons, and is, 
we trust, the forerunner of an equally impor- 
tant reform in the division and classification of 
the older detenus. 

To guard the one hundred and seventy-three 
now in the Eastern wing, there are but four 
keepers; these are sufficient, as experience 
teaches, to retain them in as perfect subjection 
as regards their liberty of action,as vice enchains 
their moral faculties when ht large. 

It is useful to contemplate human nature in 
all its grades of mind, and an intelligent obser- 
ver can scarcely leave the presence of these 
beings, created in the image of God, without 
a settled determination to shun their vices, and 
to live so as to avoid the condition in which they 
certainly land their votary. 


Punctuality.—An instance of the advantages 
and disadvantages of punctuality occurred at 
our office the other day, which placed the sub- 
ject in strong relief. A party was made up for 
a visit to West's Picture, and as the company 
wished to go together, and we were among the 
number, the rendezvous was fixed for 954 Ches- 
nut Street at ten o’clock. We had our room 
swept and dusted. the cobwebs brushed down, 
and a solid phalanx of reams of paper prepared 
for seats in default of an extra supply of chairs. 
At ten precisely we laid down our pen, enclosed 
our trusty editorial scissors in the copy-draw, 
prepared for the unusual ceremony of an audi- 
ence of fair ladies, in not the most splendid 


apartment in the street. At ‘ten precisely,” 
two of our expected visitors made their appear- 

ance, and could scarcely be persuaded to sit, as 
the others would be there “in a few seconds.”— 

A full quarter of an hour, however, elapsed, and 

nobody appeared. Our guests began to fidget ; 

“surely they would not disappoint them; some 

accident must have happened.” Thus minute 

after minute rolled on, and we were reduced to 
fidgetting in concert; time was precious, the la- 

dies had a second engagement before twelve, 
and they should be disappointed of seeing the 
entire beauties of the painting. Still nobody 
came: and reduced to a double degree of fidgetty 
uneasiness, we were despatched to Vine Street! 

to beat up recruits, At Vine Street we safely 

arrived just in time to learn that our punctual 
companions “had just gone.” By a fair calcu- 
lation, we concluded it would be an easy task to 
overtake them—but in this were disappointed 

and arriving out of breath at the place from 
which we set out, found to our great dismay 
that the office was entirely deserted! Here was 
a dilemma; we were informed that the ladies 
who came first had just stepped down to Second 
Street to do a little shopping—but would return 
“in a minute.” By the time this tale was told, 
in came the party for whom we had been in pur- 
suit. They had just stopped in to look at some 
prints as they came along, “and were afraid we 
had been waiting.” We now went through the 
ceremony again of getting the second invoice 
seated, a matter of some ‘difficulty, inasmuch as 
they really had not time to wait. Seated they 
were at last, however, afd after exhausting the 
catalogue of wonderments of where could the 
girls have gone, and how unhandsome it was to 
keep us all waiting, our Second Street shoppers 
returned, and at half past eleven, we found our- 
selves fairly started, after a round of mutual 
apologies. 

At twelve we had an engagement with a gen- 
tleman who was to pay us some money, and 
were of course compelled to leave the State 
House three minutes before the clock struck, 
thus having devoted two hours to seeing the pic- 
ture, thirteen minutes of which had actually been 
passed before it. At the door on our return we 
found our monied friend punctual to a second— 
so deducting him ten per cent for his regularity, 
we wrote him a receipt, and were compelled in- 
stead of writing a good critique on West’s most 
celebrated production, to pocket a loss of ten per 
cent on ten dollars, and pass off this paragraph 
as a warning to all who make engagements to 
be punctual, as they value their own comfort or 
the friendship of an Editor. 


Shocking Case-——A writer in the New York 
Sentinel, a paper which is endeavoring to write 
down the system of imprisonment for debt, 
makes the following affecting remarks. He was 
imprisoned sixteen years for debt— 


- “It (the prison) is a horrid place, and many a 
time, when, through the grates of my prison 
window, | have watched the last rays of the set- 
ting sun as they gilded some neighboring spire, I 
have wondered that any man could find it in his 
heart to put a fellow being in jail for debi. 

I have at last, given up the hope of liberty— 
blessed liberty! I can hardly write the word 
without dropping a tear at the recollection of 
the joyous days of liberty which are gone for- 
ever. I amsad when I think how they have fled 
away like a dream, and that neither I, nor my 
creditors, can ever recall them. . 

When I entered the walls of this terrible jail, 
in which amid the rattling of chains, I am wri- 
ting this little sad impertect story of my life, ! 
was young, in good health, blest with a wife 
whom I adored, and as fine a boy as ever smiled 
in the face of a father. 

The boy is dead—and my wife is no more.— 
She was indeed a most excelient woman, but 
she was wounded to the soul by the horrors of 
our situation—her spirit was broken down, and 


she, with the infant that caused her sickness, 
died in jail, shortly after my imprisonment.” 
This man is still a prisoner in New York!— 
Surely, one would think his heartless creditor 
had heaped a sufficient measure of revenge upon 
his unfortunate head. 


Story Telling —The annexed are from Dr, 
Green’s New York Constellation. We insert 
them as fair specimens of the art of story tel- 
ling, of which he is professor. 

A Long Horse.—A traveller who rode a horse 
of very large size, and especially of uncommon 
length, lately stopped at a public house in the 
western part of Massachusetts, and ordered his 
steed to be put into the stable. Feeling anxious 
for the comfort of his four-footed companion, he 
afterwards inquired of the ostler if he had put 
up his horse as he directed. “Why yes,” said 
Currycomb, “I’ve put up one eend of him.” 
“One eend of him!” exclaimed the traveller, 
“and what have you done with the other eend, 
as you call it?” “Why, hang me,” said the 
ostler, “if I could get the whole of him in the 
stable, so I left the other eend out in the or- 
chard !” 

Hard Cider.—“* Why, dear me, Mr. Long- 
swallow,” said a good lady, “ how can you drink 
down a whole quart of that are dreadful hard 
cider at a single draught?” As soon as the 
man could breathe again, he replied, “I beg par- 
don, madam, but upon my soul it was so hard I 
could'nt bite it off.” 


The premium some time since offered by the 
editor of the New York Amulet for the best or- 
iginal composition setting forth in vivid colors 
the evil effects of intemperance and infidelity, 
has been awarded to Willis G. Clark, Esq. of 
Philadelphia. 


Sorrowful—most sorrowful.—Mr. Sloman, the 
low comedian, took his farewell benefit on 
Thursday evening. To read his advertisement, 
(and he is not slow at advertising) one would 
think the very eyes of the city would weep 
Schuylkill water at the bare idea of this being 
his * Farewell benefit.” As a memento of the 
man, we insert so much of the bill as contained 
the name of Sloman; and as a memorial of the 
taste of Philadelphians, give a list of the chaste 
and elegant songs produced for the occasion.— 
How pathetic and important it is to make one’s 
self of soc much value, as to repeat one name 
nine times, thus filling the mind as completely 
with the big idea as ever it was by that of Buo- 
naparte. Comparisons, however, are odious ; 
and we proceed with the nauseous dose : 


Mr. Sloman’s Farewell Benefit—Thursday. 


For the benefit of Mr. Sloman, on which occa- 
sion Mrs. Sloman will appear in an elegant play. 
In the course of the evening, Mr.-Sloman will 
sing. After which, an interlude, in which Mr. 
Sloman will sustain a character. To conclude 
with a very laughable Farce, in which Mr. Sio- 
man will perform, Euprhasia by Mrs. Slo- 
man. 
laughable interlude of Lovers’ Quarrels—Sancho 
Mr. Sloman. To conclude with a Farce, in 
which Mr. Sloman will perform. In the course 
of the evening, the following ten Comic Songs, 
by Mr. Sloman: 

Yorkshire Fishhooks; or quite politely.— 
Technicalities at Table-—The Comical Lass.— 
Jerry Blossom.—Gee Ho Dobbin.—My very 
gentle people, pray.—I beg you'll list a minute. 
—First Comic Medley Song.—Second Medley 
Song.—Third Medley Song.—By desire: Ana- 
lization, or what are mortals made of !—And— 


satisfaction to lovers, and others who have taken 
up their grey goose quill during 1829, to read 
the following little paragraph, which is one of 
the wonders of the week. “ Upwards of 400,- 
000 dead letters were received at the General 
Post Office, at Washington, during the past 


After which Mr. Sloman will sing. The |. 


The Revenant.—Ameat little paper has reach- 
edus from West Machias, in Maine, bearing 
this equivocal title. The Editoy tells ug it wiil 
be “issued as often as seems good to him.”— 
We hope it may alsos°em good to its subscribers,’ 
A large portion is orizinal—and as to the prose 
pectus, it is original throughout—every line of 
it. Itcontains lots of poetry, and is published 
at eight cents a number, by John Skolastikus— 
a gentleman with whom we "desire to be better 
acquainted. When he issues another number 
that may “seem good” to him, should like him 
to send one down our way. 


Captain Cook's Father.—In a late publication 
by Colman called Random Records, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related. Near Durham, he 
mentions, “there was an individual residing in 
a neat comfortable cottage who excited much 
interest. His looks were venerable from his 
great age, and his deportment was above that 
which is usually found amongst the inhabitants 
of ahamlet. His eightieth summer had passed 
away, and only two or three years previously he 
had learned to read, that he might gratify a pa- 
rent’s pride and love, by perusing his son’s voy- 
age round the world. Lie was the father of 
Captain Cook!!!” 

Thegame book relates a story of a Scotch 
man’s tumble from one of the loftiest houses of 
old Edinburgh. “ He slipped, says the Legend, 
off the roof of a habitation sixt: :n stories high ; 
and when midway in his descent through the 
air, he arrived at a lodger looking out at the 
window of the eighth floor, to whom, (as he was 
an acquaintance) he observed, en passant, ‘ eh, 
Sandy, man, sic a fa’ as I shall hae!’ ” 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
LOVE. 
°Tis but a dream—’Tis but a dream, 
That brightens in the restiess brain 
When Youth’s unsullied moments seem 
Beclouded not by grief or pain ;— 
A holy spell, which pours its ray 
O’er a gay labyrinth of years, 
Ere life’s spring-time hath passed away— 
Ere the dim ey vs are wet in tears! 


*Tis but a dream—Such as to all 

In life’s swift-hurrying hours will come; 
Ere Being’s early coronal 

Is withering on a,brow of gloom; 
Ere sorrow, from her bitter cup 

Hath her untouched libation poured ;— 
Ere the void sky hath swallowed up 

The gleams that ne’er may be restored! 


*Tis but a dream! But in its glow— 
Its flash of high and holy bliss, 

When quickening fancics come and go, 
Picturing all scenes of loveliness ;— 

How doth its kindling raptures steal 
Midst thoughts of joy and words that burn; 

When at a shrine of peace we kneel.— 

Where Pleasure holds her budding urn 


*Tis but a dream! “Yet who would change 
The spirit’s nameless overflow :— 

The hours of rapture, swect and strange, 
Which hearis that love alone may know ? 

Wot all Arabia's scented air 


Den ve laugh at Johnny Bull, or the Opera Sing. 
er. Being Mr. Sloman’s last Benefitin Americ: | 


Consviution to letter writers.—It may be some | 


year.” 


Or Yemen’s buds, or flowers of Gul, 
ach visions to the spirit bear— 
Such phantoms, brief tho’ beautiful! 


*Tis but a dream!—Yet who would tarn—« 
From all its witcheri¢s away ? 
As well might man the morning spurn— 
And cling to night and shun the day! 
It is the spring-time of the heart— 
The holiest ray that cheers our !ot;— 
Whose memory never may depart, 
Whose first warm thrill is ne’er forgot. 
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The Lottery of Life-—Am examination was 
made some time since of the accounts of thirty 

_ years’ standing in one of our most extensive 
Banks, in order to ascertain, as a matter of curi- 
Osity as well as interest, what had been the aver- 
e fate of the depositors, as regarded their suc- 
¢ in life. The result was truly remarkable, 
Of the whole number of depositurs, seventy-five 
per cent. had failed, or becn so trammeled by 
debt as to be,obliged to leave business. It must 


* be remembered that among the depositors in a 


Bank, there is always a considerable number 
who merely make a convenience of the institu- 
tion a a safe receptacle for their money until 
wanted. On enquiry, we find these may be 
fairly estimated at twelve per cent. of the whole, 
and this is considered a moderate calculation, as 
it may and does frequently exceed this average. 
Taking this for granted, as we believe it may 
be, we have left only thirteen per cent. of suc- 
cessful merchants or traders! Here is a start- 
ling result, and one on which it behoves the 
young man just entering the world to ponder 
deeply, and of which every parent who is about 
placing his son apprentice, should be informed. 
As confirmatory of the above, we have repeat- 
edly conversed with experienced merchants, 
who have given it as their opinion, that ninety 
per cent. are unsuccessful. Whoever will take 
the trouble to count up the firms along any one 
square of an active business street of this or 
any great mercantile city, for a period of years, 
will be convinced that, in allowing thirteen per 
cent. for the successful traders, the calculation 
approximates the truth. Let the young pause 
and calculate their strength before they embark 
in a profession where but comparatively few 
land themselves in comfort or independence. 
The argument may be attempted to be over- 
thrown by stating that business is not a lottery 
to those who are prudent; but the reply may be 
safely hazarded, that where eighty-seven to 
ninety per cent. are imprudent, it would be 
proper, before engaging in the experiment, to 
ascertain that the ballast of prudence is in the 
hold. To what, it may be asked, is this gener- 

want of success to be attributed? We would 
cnumerate as the most prominent, the system 

crediting, which pervades all ranks, from the 
apparently opulent owner of half a dozen East 
India ships, who is indebted to government half 
a million at a time, down to the manufacturer of 
pastry, who credits my lady six months for the 
cakes and fruits for her party, and puts off the 
payment of the flour merchant and the school- 
master till she is able to dun it out of her debtor, 
and finally cannot pay either, because the lady’s 
husband, and several other husbands, have taken 
the benefit, sold their household goods, and 
eleared the course. Another cause may be 
found in the erroneous calculations of traders, 
whe conceive they are realizing greater profits 
than results justify, and live up to the full extent 
of their calculation. But the grand cause will 
be found in the loose manner in which goods 
are sold to persons without known credit. The 
western states have been a fruitful cause of 
misery to our citizens. There, every man not 
engaged in agriculture, is a merchant—he sets 
up without capital, visits our city with letters in- 
troducing him as enterprising and industrious, 
has more goods forced on him than his neigh- 
borhood requires, and to get rid of them and 
make his annual trip, sells on a credit to peo- 
ple who designed to pay, but who, wher pushed 
for the amount, are compelled to procrastinate. 
This state of things lasted for a long period, till 
all but the real capitalist were forced out of the 
market, and though the same thing is yet re- 
peated, we believe our city dealers have acquir- 
ed sgme degree of caution, and the intercourse 


with the great and wealthy valleys of the Mis- 


sissippi and Ohio, is on a more responsible foot- 
ing than formerly, 

Where, then, are our young rfien to look for 
a profession by which they can be morally cer- 
tain of a comfortable maintenance? This is a 
serious question—one, in fact, which cannot be 
answered by finite beings unconscious of the 
events of futurity. Judging, however, from 
analogy and reason, we might answer, that in 
a young country like ours, in which, from the 
effects of plenty and wholesome laws, the pop- 
ulation increases rapidly, those mechanic arts 
which are required for furnishing the common 
necessaries of life, will, for a long period, be in 
active demand. Houses will be wanted, and 
must be had. The mason, the carpenter, the 
glazier, and the cabinet-maker, though subject 
to small losses as well as the merchant, can 
maintain themselves and their families in spite 
of fluctuations in prices and the value of mon- 
ev. Agriculture, too, presents a wide field for 
the industrious to profit by the bounty of nature. 
A man who languishes in a city, and supports 
a precarious existence by retailing ribbons, if he 
were to summon resolution and take a spade 
and an axe to the “new countries,” might 
bring up a hardy race of children, and bequeath 
them each a handsome farm. Could the aver- 
age of farmers in Pennsylvania and Ohio who 
have failed, be ascertained, we doubt its being 
over ten per cent. of the whole. Of “working men” 
in cities, the average would be greater, but 
would not be half as great as the mercantile in- 
terest. We would therefore be understood to 
recommend, first, an agricultural life for those 
who desire ease and independence ; secondly, a 
mechanical one, and lastly, and as seldom as 
possible, that the mercantile be followed. We 
say nothing of the law and medicine, as it is 
presumed most people know it to be the height 
of folly to engage in either, without money en- 
ough in pocket to sustain a long and too fre- 
quently unsuccessful struggle with time and 
competitors. Both professions are completely 
overdone. Divinity can yield support to but 
few, and. those should feel a strong sense of im- 
perative duty before they engage in its responsi- 
ble and important offices. 

The “Lottery of Life,” as regards character 
and respectability, is a totally different subject. 
We hold it to be true and self-evident, that all 
men are the makers of their own characters; and 
with the instruction to be acquired by habitual- 
ly consulting that course of conduct which 
leads to peace of mind, every man has a right 
to expect he will occupy a position in so- 
ciety upon which no fellow mortal can look 
with contempt. 


Small Trades of Philadelphia.—One of the 
first remarks which a stranger ‘to a large city 
makes on first entering it, is, “how do all these 
people live?” It isa question which puzzles a 
citizen to answer, and a suitable reply can scarce- 
ly be found. There is much small-change cir- 
eulated in large cities, and considerable small 
demands are made upon the pockets of stran- 
gers; great profits are realized on the retail bus- 
inesses, and not a few people who live on preca- 
rious incomes, contrive nevertheless, éo live. It 
is our purpose to-day to enumerate a few of the 
minor occupations to which the poor resort— 
they are but a few, it is true, but the catalogue 
is sufficient to exhibit resources which can only 
be furnished by a large commercial gity. 

The Orange Woman.—This is a species of 
trade carried on with only capital enough to pur- 
chase a box of oranges, which are temptingly 
displayed at a cent or two each, at the side of a 
church or burying-ground wall, and yields a 
living to many respectable woman. 


The Oyster Crier.—This trade is carried on by 


men who buy a horse for four or five dollars— 
They buy or steal an old rickety cart, and retail 
oysters in the street, employing a crier with good 
lungs, which he contrives to keep open by plen- 
tiful potations of whiskey. The wages of the 
crier is from twenty to thirty-one cents per day. 

The Charcoal Crier.—The capital required for 
this business is merely enough to buy atin horn, 
which, with a pair of lungs,is hired at the 
same price as the oyster crier. <A right pop- 
ular fellow, which means a saucy jackanapes, 
who will crack a joke with the cook, and possi- 
bly give her a sly compliment for a piece of 
roast beef, gets ten per cent. more. 

The Cat-fish Catcher.—This is generally the 
husband of a woman who sits all day in market 
to vend his fish. He is the proprietor of a sinall 
boat and a few long lines with weights and 
hooks. These he “lays out” over night along 
the wharves, where the common sewers empty, 
and takes up early in the morning with a good 
stout catfish at every three or four feet of the 
line. He then lays by for the day, having made 
money enough. 

The Molasses Gatherer.—These are either ve- 
ry old women, or young boys and girls who 
ought to be at school. They are always on the 
look-out for an arrival of molasses, and while it 
is discharging and coopering, with a spoon and 
atin kettle, or old pitcher, contrive to glean a 
harvest from the oozings. We have seen them 
get gallons in the course of a morning. This 
is worked up into gingerbread or molasses candy, 
and sold to a good profit. When molasses fails, 
they have no objection to coffee, tea or sugar, 
&c., and may always be seen at Lippincott's 
auction on asale day. 


The Steam-boat Porters.—These may be di- 
vided into three classes, The first are regular 
hands who from working at getting in wood, &c. 
are attached to the boats, and wear badges,— 
They sleep two thirds of the day, and knowing 
the times when boats may be expected, issue 
out to fleece strangers. A good fellow at his 
business, will charge country people a dollar for 
carrying a trunk if it goes over five or six 
squares. These men live well, and as idly as 
any class of citizens. The second class do no 
labor in the boats, and of course can afford to 
work cheaper. They contrive to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with every body, and by dint of call- 
ing you by name, frequently pick up a job.— 
The third class are perfect idlers, who stand all 
day in the sun with their hands in their pockets 
and will do a dollar job for a sixpence. 

The Wharf Rats.—The third class of steam 
boat porters belong to this denomination. They 
issue from their hovels at ten in the morning, 
and saunter leisurely to the wharf, where they 
pick up a few sixpences as above, or if hard 
pressed for something to eat, condescend to as- 
sist the ship stevedore in hoisting out his cargo. 
Here they are commanded by one of the gang 
who sings a few words, and they all cry “yo, 
heave yo!” in chorus. When the last hogshead 
comes out, the singer, who rarelyworks, mounts 
astride the cask with a kingly air, and is hoisted 
out amid the cheers of the laborers. The 
wharf rat does sundry other things, such as car- 
rying home a shad or a water-melon, cleaning 
outa dirty cellaror store, &¢c.—He however has 
no regular trade, is two thirds of his time idle, 
and lives by chance and pitch penny. He some- 
times condescends to wash down the sides or 
decks of a vessel, and in the season belongs to 
the class of 

Shad Cleaners; these men live knee deep, 
if business is brisk, in the water near the fish 
market, and pick up a cent a piece for sca- 
ling and cleaning shad. This class runs again 
into 


The Shad wheelbarrow-man, a very useful 


class of men, who are wharf rats of a higher 
grade, having risen to the honor if owning a 
barrow. They wheel shad about town for sale, 
or to persons who purchase for themselves at 
the market, If business offers they act in sea- 
son as— 

Shad salters, and will put up half a bar- 
rel of shad or herring with as knowing an air 
as any body. When the spring fish are gone, 
they make music all over town before citizens 
are up, with crying “sea bass,” with lungs that 
would wake the seven sleepers. Nearly all the 
grades of wharf rats are blacks. 

Beer and Cake Women.—These poor old peo- 
ple sit all day under the market houses with 
cakes, beer, and candies. Their home-brewed 
is in great demand, and many a boy would miss 
them if the race were destroyed. = 

The Ground-nut cake Woman.—These are Af- 
rican women with turbans, who have escaped 
somehow from the French West Indies. They 
may be seen after breakfast sitting on a stool at 
the ends of the market houses, selling ground- 
nuts, with a waiter of little circular penny cakes 
in high repute with the children, and composed 
of ground-nuts, sugar, and molasses. Théy 
sometimes extend their business to cutting up a 
cocoanut into pieces of the value of a penny 
each. 

The Oyster Opener.—This is a numerous elase, 
and may be found along the wharves from Ken- 
sington to Southwark. Their capital consists 
of an oyster-table or counter, an oyster-knife, 
pepper and salt and a few crackers. They buy 
their oysters at about twenty-tive cents per hun- 
dred, and retail them opened at a penny a piece. 
Paying no rent, they make large profits, and live 
an easy life. Some of these, we observe, have 
lately enlarged their business by eooking their 
wares on a pewter dish, over a spirits of wine 
lamp. They are held in noestimation by the 

Oystsr Celiar Man.—This is also a numerous 
class, and many have made respectable fortunes. 
They pay as high as five hundred dollars for a 
good stand, and from that down to thirty. It 
surprises a man from the West to see how regu- 
larly these cellars are frequented, and the great 
quantities of sheltfish, eggs, pies, beer, and bran- 
dy that are vended in them. 

The Coal-breaker.—This is a new business of 
only a few years standing, and oceupies a great 
number of ragged “colored people,” whe clus- 
ter round all the coal yards, and follow the carts 
to break the coal and put it in the cellars.— 
Their capital stock consists of a hainmer and an 
old basket, For the above operation they 
charge 25 cents a ton, though some symptoms 
are perceptible of a rise in this species of mer- 
chandising. 

The Music Grinder.—This is an increasing 
business. The capital required is considerable, 
being a good barrel organ, and plenty of pa- 
tience with the boys. Their prices vary accor- 
ding to customers. One of these, says a late 
paragraph, having annoyed a dinner party some 
time, had three cents sent him with a request to 
“go on.” He replied very properly that he 
“never goed on under a fip.” For our own part 
we like their music because they play tunes 
which by early association are endeared to the 
memory, and they draw a levy from our pocket 
at leastoncea week. They are mostly foreigners. 

Besides all these traders we have shad women, 
peach women, apple women, and potatoe wo- 
men, chicken women, and pamphlet women who 
live by death-bed confessions. Lottery venders 
on a retail scale, who perambulate the markets 
and taverns, and sell tickets in lotteries which 
have drawn; the wood pilers and sawyers, the 
itinerant garderers, the slop merchant who rai- 
ses pigs on fish-bones, and cabbage leaves, and 


the washings of plates; the weekly washer wo. 
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men who go round by the day or half day, to 
assist in families and get a good dinner; the 
house scrubber and ironer; the newspaper car- 
rier who does half a day’s work before other 
people are up; the ship watchman who only 
sees by star light; the sand merchant who sells 
sand from carts at twenty cents a bushel; and a 
whole host of artificers en a small scale, to 
‘enumerate whom weuld fill a volume, and 
might be wound up with the worthless fellow 
who lives by describing these things, and who 
may be properly set dewn as the “paragraph 
maker,” with whem talents and poverty are too 
often synonymous terms. 


Lady Byron has replied to Mr. Moore's life 
of her husband, in the London Literary Gaz- 
ette. Its great length forbids our insertion of 
the letter. She attributes her separation to the 
harsh conduct of her Lord, which at first she in- 
terpreted as insanity, and determined to use 
every means for his recovery, but learning that 
was not his disease, reluctantly resolved to see 
him no more. A contemporary remarks of it— 
“The immediate cause of her separation from 
her noble and gifted hushand, has been so care- 
fully veiled in mystery—so many dark surmi- 
ses have been indulged respecting it—so many 
tales of scandal citculated—that évery thing 
touching the unhappy incident, is seized upon 
‘with devouring interest. Even now the lady 
has not disclosed the mystery; but, having a 
high and chivalrous feeling of honor, she has 
stepped ferth in vindication of the memory of 
her parents, and raised the curtain, only so far 
as was demanded for that purpose—she delicate- 
ly dropped it again when necessary to hide her 
private griefs trom the public gaze. We think, 
however, that the cause of her separation may 
be now divined. Jt was harsh, cruel and un- 
manly treatment. The delicacy of the letter of 
her ladyship, is equalled only by its dignity and 
propriety.” 


LITERARY. 


Wheaton’s Journal.—This neat volume of 520 
pages, from the press of the Messrs. Huntington 
of Hartford, we found on our table on Monday, 
It is the production of Nathaniel Wheaton, Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Hartford, and purports to be 
his Journal of a Residence during several months 
in London, including excursions through various 
parts of England, and a short tour in France and 
Scotland. As might be anticipated, the Rector 
devotes much of his timeand space to the attend- 
ance on places of worship, and to descriptions of 
celebrated preachers, many of whom are un- 
known to fame in this country, and consequent- 
ly without interest to the American public.— 
The account, however, of the state of religious 
education and feeling in England, is of an inter- 
esting kind; and as the author does not dwell 
upon any one preacher’s character long, it may 
be read by the most fastidious. Books of travels, 
when written by a man of education and ob- 
servation, are always agreeable, even though 
you are obliged to go over the same ground 
which has been traversed before an h indred 
times. Our eyes are all made much of the 
same materials, but we use them very difforent- 
ly in viewing the same objects. European so- 
ciety has been, comparatively speaking, so sel- 
dom well described by American travellers, 
that we always hail with pleasure a volume of 
this description from the American press. Mr. 

Wheaton is a keen observer of human nature— 
just such a correspondent as we should be proud 

to call ours, Without detaining our readers 

longer with introductory matter, we present an 

example of his powers of description. The de- 
tails of the structure of the Diorama were new 
to us. 


One of the most attractive wonders now 
in London is the Diorama, exhibited in Re- 
gent’s Park, which certainly exceeds in splen- 
dor all the productions of the pencil which 
have fallen under my notice. The building, 
in which the pictures are exhibited, has been 
erected at an expense of more than £20,000, 
I paid my two shillings, and ascended the 
stairs to the amphitheatre, the place whence 
the pictures are seen to the best advantage. 
This is a circular room, forty or fifty feet in 
diameter, the floor of which slopes at a con- 
siderable angle, and is furnished with seats 
for the spectators. Light is admitted from 
above, through a screen of cloth painted in 
transparent colors. On the side of the room 
towards which the slope descends, there is an 
opening in the partition extending round 
nearly a quarter of the circle, through which 
you look down.into one of the most beautiful, 
quiet valleys of the Alps—*“ The Vale of Sar- 
nen.” A small lake sleeps in the deepest 
part of the vale, and stretches away round a 
lofty promontory of a mountain, where it is 
lost to the eye in a soft blue haze of the atmos- 
phere. A little hamlet, with its rustic church 
and spire, is quietly seated in a nook of the 
bank ; behind which, and on every side of the 
lake, the ground rises rather abruptly, and 
soon begins to assume the bold and rugged 
forms of Alpine scenery. The softer and less 
precipitous sides of the hills are covered with 
patches of forest, flocks and herds; and nere 
and there a shepherd’s dwelling. A brawl- 
ing stream breaks out from the glaciers above, 
with the fury of a mountain torrent and scat- 
ters its foam down the precipices—the water 
being actually ‘n motion. In the distance two 
or three lofty peaks project their snow-clad 
summits high in the air. At one time, the 
whole valley, with its scenery of rocks and 
woods and waters, lies basking in the light of 
an unclonded sun. Then the shadow of a 
strip of cloud is seen flying across it; or, a 
shade is gradually drawn over the whole, so 
deep as to render objects scarcely visible.— 
Sun-shine at length breaks forth upon the 
hills; and cottage, tower, and tree, stand re- 
vealed to sight. Now, you barely discern 
the dim outline of the distant mountains— 
their snowy summits being thrown into the 
shade by a passing cloud ; but light soon re- 
turns, and the glaciers re-assume their daz- 
zling whiteness. In short, you seem actual- 
ly to stand on one of the elevated crags which 
hang over the vale: you are no longer in 
London; yon are in Switzerland—looking 
down into one of its most retired and pictur- 
esque valleys, and surrounded by the gigant- 
ic forms of Alpine mountains and precipices. 

A bell rings, and the whole amphitheatre 
with its two hundred spectators, begins to re- 
volve; and presently, you have before you 
the interior of Canterbury Cathedral. Nev- 
er was optical illusion more complete. I 
tried every possible way to possess myself of 
the feeling, that the scene before me was a 
painting on a plain surface; but without suc- 
cess. The iong vista of columns and arches; 
the windows of stained glass; the partial light 
streaming through, and illuminating in patch- 
es the portions of architecture on which it 
falls; the whole. perspective, in short, and the 
disposition of light and shade, are so natural, 
as to take wholly away the impression that it 
is nothing but a picture. 

These popular productions are the work of 
Messrs. Bouton and Daguerse, two French- 
men, who have been laboring at them for 
years, and have expended a large fortune in 
getting them ready for the public. They are 
now reaping their reward. Ona fair day, a 
long line of coaches may be seen drawn up in 
front of the Diorama ; to say nothing of the 
thousands of plebians who daily resort to the 
exhibition. People of all nations, too, may be 
met with in “the amphitheatre ;” which is no 
unfavorable place for studying national pecu- 
liarities. A Frenchmanexclaims, with hands 
and eyés uplifted—Ah ! how beautiful—how 
grand ! and walks away without thinking any 


thing more of the matter. An Englishman 


criticises the perspective and coloring in si- 
lence; while a Yankee wonders how the vari- 
ation in the light and shadow is produced, and 
longs to gei behind the curtain to examine 
the machinery. 


The London Breweries are among the pres- 
ent wonders of the world. ‘Take the following 
account of one, and realize the fact of one hun- 
dred and sixty horses to carry the beer from 
one establishment! 


A few days after, my friend Mr. B. called, 
and proposed a walk to Barclay & Perkins’s 
brewing establishment on the Surrey side of 
the Thames. It has been too often described 
to need a repetition here. It covers five or 
six acres; and the scale of operations is in- 
deed stupendous. The three copper boilers 
hold four hundred barrels each ; and the ebul- 
lition of such an immense quantity of liquor 
makes the whole building vibrate, and produc- 
es a loud roaring like the distant noise of carts 
on the pavement. One hundred vats, the 
largest of which is of the capacity of 1,760 
barrels, contain the porter before it is drawn 
off into casks. The operations of ‘grinding 
the malt, pumping the liquor, &c. are carried 
on by a steam engine of twenty horse power, 
which plays as softly as a spinning wheel.— 
The average quantity of porter annually 
brewed in this manufactory alone, is about 
300,000 barrels. Within the establishment 
are stalls for 160 dray horses of the Flemish 
breed, which find constant employment in 
hauling and delivering porter about the city. 


The extent of the Parks in London is truy] 
surprising. Our author computes the size of 
St. James’s, Green, and Queen’s Parks, at 500 
acres, and of Hyde Park at 400! We have not 
room for his graphic description of them, but 
close our extracts with the scene occasioned by 
the great event of a “ drawing roém” held at the 
Palace. 


Thursday, 20.—The long expected draw- 
ing room has been actually held, and the bus- 
tle produced by this important event may not 
perhaps be unworthy of a description. Re- 
turning ahout one, from a walk to the eastern 
part of the town, I found Bond Street com- 
pletely occupied by a line of carriages, extend- 
ing as faras the eye could reach. The day 
happened to be remarkably fine, and the dis- 
play of equipages was such as could not fail 
to gratify the most ardent admirers of style. 
The procession began at Cavendish Square, 
and extended along Henrietta, Vine, New 
Bond, Grafton, and Albemarle streets, into 
St. James’s street, and thence down to the 
palace—an unbroken length of at least a mile. 
The scene wasamusing enough at the cross 
streets, where tributary streams of carriages 
were vainlv struggling to force their way into 
the main curredit, which was setting on to- 
wards the abode of reyalty. The coachmen 
in the principal line, aware that ifanentrance 
were once effected the whole string of equip- 
ages in that street would follow, totheir own 


uo small delay, kept as close to each other as. 


possible, very much to the discomfiture of the 
laced footmen, who stood behind, and the de- 
rangement of springs, pannels, and ornamen- 
al work by the pole of the succeeding carri- 
age. Dire was the crashing, and lamentable 
the havock among these, as often as the whole 
body made a shove towards St. James’, which 
happened whenever a fresh load of court dress- 
es was discharged at the gate of the palace. 
Then, whips resounded, and coursers sprang, 
as the whole procossion advanced just the 
length ofa carriage and its horses, but with 
an impetus which caused a terrible smashing 
among the glittering vehicles. The concus- 
sion appeared to be the greatest at the junc- 
tion of Grafton with New Bond street, where 
the narrowness of the passage was still fur- 
ther straitened by some unlucky coal wag- 
gons, which found it easier to get into the 
squeeze than to get out. Files of Lifeguarcs- 
men were stationed along St. James’ street, 


and about the palace, to preserve order, and 


clear the streets of the populace,- who were 
collected by thousands to enjoy the spectacle. 
After elbowing my way out of the’ crowd at . 
the palace, where the throng of spectators 
was immense, | commenced a peregrination 
along the streets occupied by the procession; 
and as the glasses were generally down, I en- 


joyed an excellent opportunity of observing at 


my leisure the personages great and small, 

who were hastening, or rather sojourning, to 

pay their duty to England’s re Here 

were gentlemen of the army, all radiant in 

scarlet aud embroidery, and glittering with 

stars and badges of distinciion—gentlemen of 
the law, in new gowns and full-bottomed wigs 

—bishops and deans in full ecclesiastical cos- 

tume—rich citizens and gentry ; and strang- 

ers, Whose narrow purses obliged them to a- 

vail themselves of the lumbler accommoda- 

tions of'a hackney coach, and whose splendor 

was therefore far from being overpowering. 

Should any of the fair honor my humble jour- 

nal with a perusal, they will no doubt desire 

to be informed how the ladies looked; and I 

feel bound in honor to gratify their curiosity. 

Be it known, therefore, that with some half-a- 
dozen exceptions, the display of beauty was 
by nomeans such as to indicate a remarkable 
superfluity ofthis commodity in fair England. 

Two or three, I thought were eminently 
beautiful ; but in « variety ¥ instances, the 
blending of the rose and the hly was too pure 
and dazzling, to winthe unsuspecting confi- 
dence of the beholder. ‘he prevailing dress 
was white satin, revealing quite as much of 
the person as was proper to be exposed ; and 
their hair was adorned simply with a plume 
of white feathars. ‘ruth obliges me to re- 
cord that I saw many of them devouring bis- 
cuits and other contents of the confectioner’s 
shops- a very plebian occupation for such 
personages, and on such an occasion. But al- 
lowance must be made for the infirmities of na- 
ture, cooped up fer hours withont the powers 
of locomotion. The carriages began to set 
down at one, and continued to roll on till five 
or six.—But it requires the pen of Master 
Laneham worthily to describe the particulars 
of this day’s show. By eight, nothing remain- 
ed of the pageantry save here and theresa 
straggling coach moving homewards at a 
round trot. The inilitary had dispersed—the 
music was silent—the crowd had disappear- 
ed—the gate of the palace was closed; and 
the sentinels were set for the night. Thus 
does the fashion of this world pass away. 


Since our last summary of events, our city 
has been called upon to lament the death of Dr. 
Gopman, who breathed his last ow Saturday, af- 
tera long confinement with consumption. He 
was self-educated almost entirely, and had ar- 
rived at great honors for his age, having been 
one of the Professors in the Medical College of 
New York, which chair he abandoned on ac- 
count of ill health. To him we are indebted 
for a most interesting and popular production on 
natural history, and for the translation of Le- 
vasseur’s tour in America. This last effort was 
produced in a sick chamber, frequently When he 
was languishing under the effects of fever, and 
when his mind was engaged in seeking support 
in his certain prospect of death. He also wrote 
under similar circumstances the “Rambles of a 
Naturalist,” one or two of which we reprinted. 
He betrayed no fear of death to the last, but his 
anxiety for his little family was great. His con- 
stant devotoin to scientific pursuits had with- 
drawn his attention from the accumulation of 
money: His prospects of advancement in Tife 
were flattering, but the hand of death struck 
him before they were realized. , 

Dr. Godman was, we are informed, a contem- 
ner of religion in his earlier days, but long be- 
fore he died, he became a serious and devout 


christian, and delighted in the company and con- — 
versation of the sober minded, many of whom 
it was his good fortune to number among hifin- 


timate friends. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
Mr. Epiror.—!I was in the Swede’s Church- 


yard on Sunday morning last. A crowd of | 


half a dozen persons, strangers to each other, 
were gathered round the grave of Alexander 
Wilson, the well known Ornitholoyist, attentive- 
reading the epitaph, Suddenly a Blue Bird 
and his mate tlew up into a tree close to the 
tomb, and sang aloud over our heads—realizing 
the romantic wish of the lamented Wilson, that 
might be buried where the birds of Spring 
should warble over his grave! The touching 
nature of the incident was felt by all who wit- 
nessed it; and returning home, | copied the 
following very tender and beautiful lines to the 
Blue Bird, by Wilson, which are sent to you 
for republication, as appropriate to this invigor- 
ating season of the year. Yours, A. 
TO THE BLUE BIRD. 
BY WILSON, 
When winter's cold tempest and snows are no 
more, 
Green meadows and brown furrow’d fields re- 
appearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are as- 
teering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing ; 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so 
pleasing, 
O, then comes the Blue Bird, the herald of 
Spring! 


And hails with his warblings the charms of 


the season. 


Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to 

ring; 

Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is 

the weather; 

The blue woodland flowers just beginning to 

spring, 

And spice wood and sassafras budding to- 
gether; 

© then to your gardens ye housewives repair; 

Your walks border up; sow and plant at your 

leisure ; 

The Blue Bird willchaunt from his box such 

an air, 

That ‘all your hard toils will seem truly a 

» pleasure. 


He fiits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 
The red glowing peach and the apple’s sweet 
blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 
And seizes ‘the catiffs that lurk in their bo- 
sous; 
He draws the vile grub from the corn it devours ; 
The worms from their webs where they riot 
and welter; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in 
his train, 
Now searching the furrows—now mounting 
to cheer him; 
The gard’ner delightsin his sweet simple strain, 
And — on his spade to survey and to hear 
im; 
The school boys, forget they'll be 
clyd, 
Whilovexing intent as he warbles before ’em, 
In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


When all the gay scenes of the Summer are 
o’er, 
And Autamn slow enters, so silent and sal- 
low, 
And millions of warblers, that charmed us be- 
fore, 
Have fied in the train of the sun-seeking 
swallow ; 
The Blue Bird iorsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-mor- 
row, 
Till forced by the horrors of Winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 


While Spring’s lovely season, soft, dewy, and 
warm 


eav'n, 


Or love’s native music have influence to charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings is giv’n, 
Still dear to each bosom the Blue Bird shall be; 
| His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a 

treasure ; 
| For through blackest of storms if a calm he but 
} see, 
| Hecomes to remind us of sunshine and pleas- 
ure ! 


FOR THE SATURDAY BULLETIN. 

Mr. Evrror.—If you never knew what rea! 
bliss was, I send you a picture of it—short, 
sweet, and true to nature. When I was young 
and giddy, | remember picturing just such a 
scene to myself,jas my own idea of genuine 
happiness—and what my experience was—but 
no matter—we'll not speak of that. 1 found it 
in an old newspaper. You may possibly have 
seen it before. Well, even if you have, there 
may be some of your readers who never yet pe- 
rused it—and if you possess any taste at all, 
I’m sure you will republish it, if it is only to 
oblige ROSA. 

THE HAPPY FIRE-SIDE. 
The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea; 
Ranger was in his elbow chair, 
As blest as man could be. 


. Clarissa, who his heart possess’d, 
And was his new-made bride, 
With head reclined upon his breast, 
Sat toying by his side. 


Stretch’d at his feet, in happy state, 
A fav’rite dog was laid; ' 

By whom a little sportive cat 
In wanton humor play’d. 


Clarissa’s hand he gently pressed, 
She stole an amorous kiss, 

And, blushing, modestly confess’d 
The fulness of her bliss, 


Ranger, with honest heart elate, 
Pray’d to Almighty Jove, 
¢ That it might ever be his fate, 
so to live and love. 


Be this eternity, (he cried,) 
And let no more be given; 

Continue thus my fire-side : 
Lask no other heaven. 


SERENADE. 
TO MISS R. E. B. 
Wake, Lady, wake—thy slambers break, 
The Minstrel’s harp is strung, 
And thro’ the glade, in serenade, 
Its magie chords have rung. 


To thee, to thee, its minstrelsy 
In thrilling notes arise— 

To breathe thy name, the harper came 
He claims no greater prize. 


At night’s lone noon the silvery moon 
Doth thro’ thy lattice peep; 

And dreains of love, blest from above, 
Their vigils o’er thee keep. 


Tho’ lover mute, his mellow flute 
With joy salutes thine ear; 

And proud the swell of convent bell, 
Re-echoed far and near. 


Then maiden wake—thy vision break, 
The mist of sleep dispel, 

And with a nod, the drowsy god 
Will cry, “ Dear maid, farewell.” 


In days of yore the Troubadour 
Oft sung of Lady bright; 

» With light guitar, by twinkling star, 

Forsook the field of fight. 


And now to thee, his minstrelsy 
Thy Troubadour doth bring; 
And at thy shrine invokes the nine, 
Thy praises, love, to sing. A. 


Men often bring habitual hunger and thirst on 


HUMOROUS. 


THE OLI0. 


Oricinan Anecpore.—Two young phy- 
sicians on their return home after having re- 
ceived their diplomas, were astonishing the 
weak nerves of the passengers on board the 
steam boat, as well with their display of tech- 
nicality as learning. The passengers were 
all dumb. An old gentleman more bold than 
the rest, however, ventured to address the 
following question to one of these sons of Es- 
culapius :—* Pray sir, is the section of country 
in which you are about to settle, sickly!” 
“Very much so, indeed,” observed the Doc- 
tor; expect to witness a great many death- 
bed scenes in the course of the next summer.” 
“T have nodoubt but that you will,” replied 
the old gentleman, “provided you get much 
practice.” 


Benerit or Hemp.—A worthy farmer while 
tilling his ground, was accosted by two sus- 
picious characters, men who had frequently 
been suspected of sheep-stealing: “ Well far- 
mer,” said one, * you labor hard, and we reap 
the benefits of your labor.” Aye, aye,” re- 
plied the old man, “you speak true; Iam 
about to sow hemp,” 


Tue New Scuoor-Hovuse.—A school-house 
in one of our country towns, not long since, 
being burnt down, a new one was built in its 
place. The same knight of the ferule who 
had kept in the old house, was employed in 
the new. The same pupils also attended.— 
The master observing that one of the boys 
did not sustain the same rank in his class that 
he had done formerly, asked him why he could 
not spell as well in the new house as the old. 
“Why, I don’t know,” said the boy, twisting 
himself into all manner of shapes, “TI can’t 
somehow seem to git the hang of this new 
house.”"—N. Y. Constellation. 


A young gentleman who had quarrelled 
with a lady to whom he had paid his address- 
es, was so impudent as to threaten that he 
would publish the letters she had written him. 
That, she replied, would be truly vexatious, 
for though I need not be ashamed of the con- 
tents, I certainly ought to be ashamed of their 
direction! 


A coop comr-orr.—A young fellow who 
was the very tippy na village “ down south,” 
fell desperately in love with the belle of the 
place, who, besides a pretty face, had a good 
fortune, and what’s more, had received a good- 
ly education at a fashionable boarding-school. 
He was at first, rather shy when in her pres- 
ence, knowing her to be somewhat above him ; 
but, on being encouraged by some of his wag- 
gish friends, he determined to pop the ques- 
tion, for they had so flattered him, that he be- 
gan to think in reality that he was most too 
good for her. He accordingly sought her 
presence, and after a long story about his 
burning passion, long suffering, broken heart, 
&c.—he at length came to the point, and ask- 
ed her in good earnest if she would have him. 
What was his surprise and mortification on 
hearing her answer “ No, Sir, I’ve no notion 
of you!” 

He would have sold himself at that moment 
for a sixpence; but suddenly recovering from 
the shock, he laughed and said, “* What would 
you have said if I had been in earnest. 


An Irish lodger being asked how he had 
passed the night, replied, “* Aye, indeed, well 
enough, for I slept so cold, I was awake the 
whole night.” 


DELIGHT OF RUSTIC AmBITION.—“I wish I 
was a king,” said Dick Doughhead to his fath- 
er, one hot summer day, as he finished hoe- 
ing his row of corn, and stood leaning upon 
his hoe, in the shade of a tree where the hands 
were quenching their thirst from “the gallon 
bottle.” Daddy,I wish I was a king.”— 
“Why so, my son.” “Why, then I would 


themselves by custom.—Locke, 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


A MISER’S WEALTH. 

Riches likeinsects, when concealed they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly ; 
Who sees pale mainmon pine amidst, his store, 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor; 
This year a reservoir to keep and spare, 
The next a fountain spouting thro’ his heir, 
In lavish streams to quench a country’s thirst, 
And men and dogs shall drink him tll they burst. 

Pope. 

Stump Orators.—There is much originality 
and quaintness of expression in the following 
extract from a stump speech of a candidate for 
the legislature m one of the western states; 
* Born,” said he, *¢in a cane brake, cradled in a 
sap trough, my zeal for independence has grown 
to maturity, without being choked by the weeds 
of education.” 

ANCIENT AUTIIORS. 
How many great ones may remembered be, 
Which in their days most famously did flourish, 
Of whom no word we hear, nor sigh we see, 
Bat as things wip'd out witha sponge do perish. 
Spencer. 

A Sea Horse—The captain of a West India- 
man wished.to buy a horse. After the purchase 
was made, the captain said,‘ Well, now the 
horse is mine, pray tell me candidly whether he 
has any faults, and what they are.” * What do 
you mean to do with him?’ said the other. 
‘ Why to take him to sea,’ answered the captain. 
‘Then, [ will be candid,’ replied the dealer; ‘he 
may go very well at sea, but on land he cannet 
go at all, or I would not have sold him.’ 

THE RULING PASSION. 

“1 give and ] devise,” old Euclid said, 
And sighed, * my lands and tenements to Ned,” 
Your money, sir?—* My money, sir, what all? 
Why if I must,” then wept, “1 give to Paul.” 
The manor, sir?—** The manor! hold,” he cried, 
“ Not that—I cannot part with that,”—and died. 

Pope. 

* You are the very person I wanted,’ said a 
lady at a ball the other day to an officer; * you 
must dance with Miss N . Come VII intro- 
duce you to her.’ * Excuse me, I am no dan- 
cer” ‘Oh, but you can’t refuse now.—She’s a 
pretty girl, and has a fortue of thirty thousand 
dollars.’ * Why, really, | am not a marrying 
man myself—but if your ladyship pleases, IT 
mention her to our mess.’ 

New Parer.—A new weekly paper is pro- 
posed in New Haven, to be entitled the “ Sit- 
ting Room,” by Mr, Charles Adams, What 
next? this comes near the * Political Gridiron” 
for originality ; and we may prepare shortly to 
behold the “ Literary Kitchen” with its various 
departments, such as the Poetical Frying-pan, 
the wash-tub of selected matter, the oven of 
criticism, and the editorial toaster. 


DELAY, 

Our greatest actions, whether good cr evil, 
The hero’s and the murderer's, spring at onee 
From their conception : Oh! how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
The world had wanted, had the actor said, 
I will do this to-morrow! 

Lord Russell's Don Carlos. 


The following verse, stanza, or whatever else 
it may be called, is a literal transcript from a 
tomb-stone in Wigton Church-yard, Galloway: 
Here lies John Taggert of honest fame, 
Of stature low, and a leg lame; 
Content he was with poriion small, 
Kept a shop in Wigton and that’s all! 
IN A CHURCH YARD IN NORFOLK. 
Here lies Matthew Mud, 
Death did him no hurt, 
When alive he was mud, 
And now dead he’s but dirt. 
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